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THE FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


Tue establishment of an English Foreign Review 
marked, as it seems to us, the commencement of 
a new era in our literature. The expediency of 
such a publication does not depend upon the 
solution of the question, whether periodicals are or 
are not the best media for transmitting thoughts 
from one part of the world to another. They have 
been long the media through which all our home 
trade has been carried on; and as the laws of this 
trade regulate our notions of trade generally, our 
foreign commeree could scarcely be considered as 
placed on a safe and 6 orem footing till the 
same principle was adopted in our intercourse 
with our neighbours as in that with each other. 
And, in fact, it was obvious that we did not study 
a French, a German, or an Italian book, with feel- 
ings at all similar to those which we experienced 
on taking up an English one. We regarded the 
literature of other countries as a subject of far-off 
contemplation, and scarcely realized the idea of 
its being the expression of the thoughts of exist- 
ing men, or that anything was required in the 
study of it besides a tolerable acquaintance with 
the words of the language. These false notions 
we e t to see entirely eradicated by the works 
of which we are speaking ; and the mere estaolish- 
ment of them has done so much to introduce a 
more living communion between England and 
other countries, that we regret the press of Eng- 
land has not exerted itself more vigorously to 

mete their circulation. We include ourselves 
in this censure, and we propose to do something 
ia the present article towards atoning for our past 
negligence. 

The ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ deserves the 
first place in our notice, because the idea of this 
class of works originated with its founders. It 


seems to us the best edited periodical in this” 


country ; and we should think no review, monthly, 
quarterly, or weekly, can cost so much labour to 
its conductor. In all journals, the task of making 
a good selection of subjects, is hard and onerous, 
and one that perhaps, in the majority of cases, is 
ill enongh discharged. But all the temptations 
into which the editor of an ordinary journal is liable 
to fall,—such as the temptation of allowing a 
clever contributor to work some unprofitable 


mine of t ht merely because he has conceived 
a a for the labour,—the temptation of being 
swayed by the turn of his own mind to string 


tegether many articles in which there is a great 
‘ sameness of style—the temptation of fancying that 
because the public taste is not to be consulted 
about the sentiments expressed in an article, 
therefore. it should not be consulted about the 
topics it treats of,—all these must be trebled in 
the case of the editor of a Foreign Review. The 
tracks of study into which the men from whom 
he must obtain his contributions have wandered, 
have been often so much determined by accident 
or the knowledge needful for some special. occa- 
sion—the remedy of converse with other men 
against becoming wedded to one particular set of 
writers in our owa language is so utterly unavail- 
ing here—and the plausible sophism that as the 


4 English care little for the literature of other 
4 countries at all it does not much signify to what 


corner of that literature their attention is drawn, 
.is soready at hand to stifle any concern about 
leasing the public, that one would certainly have 
many and glaring faults 
e€ case 


anticipated and pardoned 





of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ however, 
no pardon is needed. 

The mixture of subjects is admirable. Not 
only is there no preference shown for one country 
above another,—no French, Italian, German, or 
Spanish ascendancy visible anywhere—but what is 
much more difficult, the books selected from each 
of these languages are those, which are best cal- 
culated to illustrate the spirit of the different na- 
tions from which they have issued. This end 
seems never to be lost sight of, and it is very 
skilfully combined with the other, less considered 
by a philosophical reader, but highly important with 
a view to-the Deer ap of the ‘general,’ giving of 
the work an English and a present interest. Our 
readers will not be able to form a judgment of 
the extent to which these remarks are true, except 
by consulting the work, and even then they must 
have some experience in periodicals fully to per- 
ceive their force, for it is generally the case that 
those merits in the compiler of » journal, which 
make the most difference in the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of it, are so worked into the tissue of the 
composition as entirely to escape his observation. 
The contributors to ‘The Foreign Quarterly,’ 
appear to be, in general, men of strong and ma- 
ture minds, who have outlived the first love-feel- 
ings whichi a new literature inspires in persons just 
entering upon the study of it, but who have 
gained in exchange a power and a habit of sur- 
veying its productions with as much sobriety of 
feeling as any volume in their own language. They 
have come into such close acquaintauce with the 
treasures of other countries, that all the enchant- 
ment which distance lends to the view has vanished. 
Leipsig isno more in the estimation of one of these 
critics than London: the name of Morini has no 
prepossession for him which does not belong in a 


jmuch greater degree to that of Murray— 


‘ A primrose on the Danube’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 

It may be thought that there are some dis- 
advantages in this calm, unenthusiastic spirit. 
A little exaggeration, some would be inclined to 
say, of the merits and value of the treasures to 
be dug out of these neglected mines, could do 
no harm among a people the most of whose in- 
clinations are generally the other way; while 
the least excess of coldness might operate as a 
cruel discouragement to those who are setting 
out upon a long and painful mission into the 
unknown regions, in ho of. bringing back 
riches which will repay them for their toil and 
enterprise. In the main, however, we are in- 
clined to think the principle of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Reviewer is a right principle, and therefore 
one which must do pied: It is calculated im- 
mediately to remove a great many apprehensions 
which respectable and ignorant people are apt 
to entertain with respect to the tendency of 
Foreign Reviews as being likely to create a Fo- 
reign taste,—it sets students upon inquiring whe- 
ther is was the novelty of the strange costume or 
the beauty of the strange forms which have 
hitherto delighted them,—and if it stop one or two 
adventurous youths from embarking for El Dorado, 
it is surely goodfor themselves that they should not 
start on a fool’s errand—and good for society, that 
they should not come back with woe-begone faces, 
complaining that all is barren only because they 
did not meet in every forest and glen with fairer 


nymphs than our own Unas, and Amorets, and Ro-. 


salinds. LVVIDI 





Among the numerous admirable articles that 
have in this Review, which has been 
steadily improving since its commencement, our 
special favourite is the Life of ‘Wieland, in the 
third Number. In spite of some opinions which, 
perhaps, from our want of experience to under- 
stand their truth, seem to us somewhat incon- 
sistent with the general spirit of the writer, we 
should feel little hesitation in saying that there 
never has Sper in any Review a more striking 
and beautiful article. If the highest metaphysics 
are those which are concerned not in the compa- 
rison or consolidation of systems, but which assist 
the study and minister to the growth of the in- 
dividual, this admirable biography possesses all 
the value of a metaphysical treatise; and if the 
best novels are not those which illustrate the shift- 
ing varieties of manners, but the essential varieties 
of character, it has all the attraction of an ex- 
cellent novel. And in this age of slovenly writing, 
it is no slight addition to these praises to add that 
the composition of this paper combines those 
good qualities which one looks for, and scarcely 
expects to find, in long and elaborate works. 

ext to this paper, we should be inclined to rank 
the article at the beginning of the second Num- 
ber, and the one (apparently by the same hand 
on the French Philosophers of the’ Nineteenth 
Century in the first. The latter article especially, 
though it does not fy ow to give a complete 
view of the system of M. Cousin and his disciples, 
and though it would probably be denounced, and 
even ridiculed, by those gentlemen, because it 
does not put their cause in the light in which it 
looks to most advantage, exhibits, it seems to us, 
in a masterly manner, those points of controversy 
with which it is most important that Englishmen 
should be acquainted. e writer cheerfully ac- 
knowledges the vast superiority of the new school 
in point of logical consistency, and (so far as the 
acknowledgment of the existence of feelings im- 
plies the possession of them) in feeling likewise, 
to the miserable one-sided sensationists of the last 
age; but he appears to think, and we wish eve 
searcher after truth in England thought wit 
him, that though it may be very necessary that a 
nation which has been perverted through the use 
of reason, should pass through a process of re- 
storation by the means of reason simply, we who 
have some life, however little that may be, and 
however at times crushed under the pressure of 
the cases that contain it, preserved for us in the 
religious instructions of our infancy, in our insti- 
tutions, and in the traditions of our fathers, should 
be very wrong to exchange that life for a philoso- 
phy from which, after all, the worst system that 
ever prevailed in France only differs as the«dry 
bones that lay scattered on the valley of Hinnom 
differed from the complete skeleton into which, 
at the bidding of the prophet, they were amalya- 
mated. But we are wandering from our pur- 
se, which was merely to give an account of the 
oreign Reviews. From theinstance which we have 
mentioned, however, our readers may see how little 
ground there is for suspecting that these reviewers 
will make an insidious use of their talents and 
knowledge, for the purpose of weakening. our 
English sympathies, or of importing foreign 
viands that are unsuitable to our climate and 
constitution. 

The ‘ Foreign Review’ is a very [eer com- 
patie’ to the work we have been describing, but 
ts articles are written in a style so very di t, 
and the field is so immensely extensive, that we 
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have no doubt of each being able to gain andto main® 
tain a footing for itself. ‘ The Foreign Review’ has 
greater vivacity thanits contemporary ; its articles 
are written with less care, and, to general readers, 
are more amusing; they are probably in most 
cases, the workmanship of younger, more active, 
and more ardent artificers. Speaking thus, we 
allude to the majority, for every here and there 
it is evident that very grave and ancient persons 
are willing to lend a hand. Mr. Southey is no 
chicken, as We all know ; and even if the subject 
did not convict him, there are tolerable traces in 
the style of one article, ‘On the Expulsion of the 
Moriscoes’ from Spain, that the number which 
has just issued from the press owes him 56 pages 
worth of obligation. The most lively, perse- 
vering, and able writer in this Review, is the trans- 
lator of Wilhelm Meister, if we are not mistaken 
in attributing to that gentleman two articles, on 
Goéthe, one on the life of Heyne ; and one inthe last 
Number, ‘ On German Playwrights.’ The most 
obvious peculiarity in these articles, is their quaint 
and lively style, a style which, though it sometimes 
degenerates into what un intolerant critic might 
call affectation, seems on the whole, a very ap- 
propriate expression of the enthusiastic spirit 
of the writer, and posseses the power which 
more regular styles often do not possess, of 
communicating that spirit to the reader. But 
there are much greater merits than this doubtful 
one in Mr. Carlyle’s articles. Putting his opinions 
out of the question (and though the colouring of 
these may be foreign, they are painted, as far as 
we can judge, upon a ground of good old English 
feeling), his articles contain unquestionably the 
most lively, and the most accurate picture of dif- 
ferent phases of the German mind that has ever been 
caer to our countrymen. The article on 
Vieland, which we mentioned as doing such infi- 
nite credit to the ‘Foreign Quarterly,’ is interest- 
ing chiefly as the sketch of an individual mind; and 
the light that it throws upon the national charac- 
ter is not so much a direct as a reflected light. 
On the other hand, the main purpose of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s article is to elucidate the peculiarities of 
German feeling and life; and the men to whom 
he introduces us are brought forward chiefly be 

cause they embody, better than any thing can, 
these peculiarities. This idea is a happy one— 

especially happy with regard to Germany—a 
country which both we and its own inhabitants 
are too apt to regard as a region of systems and 
notofhuman beings. On the whole, the ‘ Foreign 
Review’ is, like its rival, a decidedly improving 
work. The article on Russian Literature, in the 
fourth number, (in spite of some inaccuracies, in 
the original as well as the translated parts, which 
we think could scarcely have atl from the 
able writer of it,) was valuable, and in a great de- 
gree novel; and the present number contains a 
very interesting communication respecting Turkey, 
from the pen of a person who seems well ac- 
quainted with the subject. This number we think 
is the best that has yet appeared of the ‘ Foreign 
Review.’ 

We had intended to conclude with some re- 
flections on the particular advantages which ought 
to result from the existence of both those works, 
but as our article has already run to a consider- 
able length, we will content ourselves with men- 
tioning one, and it appears to us the most import- 
ant, good which they are likely to work out for 
us, and which has never been sufficiently dwelt 
upon, even 7 the founders of these valuable 
periodicals. We think they will assist in making 
us more strictly, more genuinely, more completely 
national. This is no ox, nor are we using 
the word national in a different sense from the 
ordin one. We mean, that as we advance in 
a knowledge of foreign literature, we shall become 
more wedded to our own truly national literature ; 
we mean, that we shall be more averse from 
imitation; we mean, that we shall be more earnest 
to cultivate a certain idiosyncracy in all our 
thoughts, habits, and feelings. And how will this 





lesson be tanght? It will be taught, so far as 
experience can teach any thing, by our discover- 
ing in the history of foreign literatures that they 
have risen into greatness or waned into insignifi- 
cance, just in proportfon as they have nourished 
or have repressed their individuality; and it will 
be impressed upan us far more potently and feel- 
ingly by the study of those literatures themselves, 
which, stirring up the activity of our minds, and 
urging us to create something, but presenting to 
us forms borrowed so entirely from circumstances 
with which we are unacquainted, that we cannot 
have the slightest right to them as models, will 
compel us, after a few ineffectual essays at copy- 
ing, to draw the materials with which we wook 
from the world arcund us, from our own words, 
and lakes, and firesides, and the glorious events of 
our history. 

In the 18th century, every one cried out that 
French literature must be the most glorious lite- 
rature in Europe, because every nation in Europe 
had taken it in preference to its own. The plays 
of Corneille and Voltaire, screamed the Blairs 
and the La Harpes, are acted in every town from 
the Tagus to the Volga—what other proof do you 
want of their power and their universality? We 
want no other proof of their being the most beg- 
garly productions of the human mind that ever 
aspired to the name of poetry. If there had been 
any power and originality in these works, they 
must either have evoked originality in the minds 
to which they were addressed, or have become 
distasteful to those minds, because there was no 
congeniality of feeling between them. There is 
no instance on record—and it is impossible, from 
the first principles of the human mind, that there 
should be an instance—of a work of genius conti- 
nuing to be admired by an individual or a nation, 
in whom none of the powers which produced it 
are consciously alive. ‘It was because French 
poetry was so powerless, so ungenerative, that it 
continued to be relished by people who could 
fashion nothing for themselves. There was a 
sympathy of deadness between the mind and the 
literature. The two corpses clave to each other, till 
the embrace was broken, as in the ease of Germany, 
by the dead public mind acquiring life, and 
throwing off the incubus that encumbered it ; as 
in the case of Spain, by their both putrifying 
together. The French, of all the literatures in 
Europe, we apprehend, is the only one that could 
maintain long an ascendancy in any country, be- 
cause it is the only one which, meeting with a nation 
capable of enjoying it, would not have been the 
means of summoning forth that hidden native 
strength which would endure no foreign domina- 
tion. The feelings of Frenchmen at the present mo- 
ment, with regard to our literature and the Ger- 
man, seem, but only seem, to be an exception to 
this truth. Shakspeare and Goethe, it is true, are 
beginning to be admired, after a fashion, in that 
country ; and it is true that no national poetry 
has yet appeared there which the impulse of that 
admiration can have created. But this is only a 
temporary state of mind, which will speedily pass 
away : after a short struggle, they will either vomit 
up the new food, and return to the diet of their 
fathers; or, it will be really digested, and, losing 
all its primary qualities, will mix with their life’s 
blood, and become a part of their system. 

Away then with the notion that we shall be 
Italianized by studying Ariosto,—Hispanicised by 
delighting in Calderon,—Germanised by loving 
Schiller. No!—the Spanish scholar, because he 
has become enamoured of the Castilian or the 
Morisco costume, for its picturesque adaptation to 
the people who wear it—will be just the man most 
superstitiously to clothe his English children in 
plain broad cloth and stout hose—the greatest 
enthusiast for Johannisberg amid the scenery of 
the Rhine, will cling most devoutly to Port on 
the banks of the Thames—the admirer of blue 
skies, as harmonising so well with the musical 
indolence of an Italian’s mind, will be just he who 
would hold out most stoutly for our alternations 





of sunshine and fog.. As we become more ac- 
quainted with great foreigners, we shall become 
more impregnated with their spirit; and the 
strongest feeling in the spirit of each of them was 
a wish to form the loose elements of thought and 
feeling which lay scattered over the countries 
which he adorned into a firm, concentrated za- 
tional mind. 





THE ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Ellis Correspondence. Letters written during the 


years 1686, 1687, 1688, and addressed to John Ellis, - 


Esq., Secretary to the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Revenue in Ireland: comprising many particulars 
of the Revolution, and Anecdotes Illustrative of the 
History and Manners of those Times. Edited, from 
the Originals, with Notes and a Preface, by the Hon. 

George Agar Ellis, 2 Vols. Colburn. London, 1829. 

Tue most worthless portion of English history, 
that portion which presents us with scarcely any 
characters that are not despicable, with scarcely 
any events that are not spots on the national es- 
cutcheon, is the very portion of which we possess 
the most accurate and perfect knowledge. The 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, as the most 
perfect private court history in any language, 
from the pen of one who could say quorum pars 
magna fui,—the diary of Evelyn as a view of men 
and things from one who was just near enough to 
form a tolerably right judgment of them, without 
being much corrupted by the contact,—the diary 
of Pepys, a private still of gossip, absolutely 
undiluted by the least mixture of thought 
or feeling : these works present us with a more 
perfect picture than probably any nation possesses 
of any period of its history. But the interest 
of the greater part of them ceases with the death of 
the merry monarch. His brother, though so very 
considerably engaged in the gallantries of Charles’s 
court, seems, after he became religious, to have 
contented himself with one mistress; and there 
was not much leisure in that reign for my diver- 
tions except executions. The loss too of the great 
star of chivalry, of him, 

‘ With whom alone ’twas natural to please,’ 

had thrown a damp upon the court at the close of 
the preceding reign; and its liveliness was not 
likely to be restored by his rebellion and death. 
In short, those who cannot be satisfied to exchange 
the smile of Jermyn for the frown of Jeffries, 
and to consider one revolution some compensation 
for the loss of five hundred faua pas, may as well 
close the volume of history at the accession of 
the last Stuart, and, therefore, need not take up 
‘ The Ellis Correspondence.’ 

This work is a collection of letters, written 
generally by unknown Aig ~ aoe to a colla- 
teral ancestor of the editor, Mr. Agar Ellis, who 
was Secretary to the Commission for the Public 
Revenue in Ireland, in the reign of James II., 
and became Under Secretary of State after the 
Revolution. The remarks we have just made will 
account for the letters containing little besides 
dry news, the age of lively private scandal being 
at an end, even if there had been a Count An- 
thony Hamilton to describe it. The writers of these 
letters, too, (some of whom Mr. Ellis conjectures 
to have been persons hired for the purpose of re- 
porting,) seem to observe considerable caution in 
expressing their opinions about the measures of 
which they speak. 

Whether this arose from the correspondents 
being aware of each other’s sentiments, and not 
thinking it necessary to refer frequently to 
them, or from their having shrewd suspicions 
that excessive loyalty to an imprudent court 
was unwise, certain it is, that much of the inte- 
rest which might have belonged to such letters is 
lost by this abstinence, and they add but little 
either to our stock of facts, or to our concern 
about those with which ‘we ‘were acquainted pre- 
viously. We will endeavour to make a few ex- 
tracts which may be interesting to our readers. 

The following is more lively in its style than 
most letters in the collection : 
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; * London, March 27th, 1686. 

* Yours are of so old a date and filed np, that I 
cannot tell when I last heard from you. I hope my 
quarrel may most justly be laid upon the ill weather, 
for all blows rank storms here these sixteen last days ; 
yet his Majesty to-day (God bless him) underwent the 

. fatigue of a long fox-chase. I saw him and his fol- 
lowers return, as like drowned rats as ever appendixes 
to royalty did. I can send you little certainty of matters, 
but that the Navy Commission is filled up according to 
Pepys’s good liking. I went on purpose this afternoon 
to your monkish brother, and spent some hours with 
him ; that sort of interest is strong, and a sort of ne- 
cessity for using it. The chief of my aim was to urge 
him to attack Pepys, in order to make you a Commis- 
sioner on this side the water in the Navy ; he has pro- 
mised me to go speedily to him, with whom he has a 
fair acquaintance, and the high channel your borther’s 
credit runs in makes not the worse for you. We often 
believe men have greater credit with Princes than really 
they have, which undoubtedly capacitates them to do 
us greater services with equals ; as in this case I hope 
to your satisfaction you will find. Neither are you by 
any means to find fault with the way taken to attain 
this, for St. Paul refused not to go in the ship, though 
dedicated to Heathen Gods. He harped at something 
of your backwardness to lay down some money for 
Sam. Pray let me intreat you, if your convenience 
will in anywise admit of it, consult with Will, and do 
it; there is the indelible obligation and affection of a 
brother on the one hand to urge yon, aud the insuring 
one that is both forward and able to do you offices of 
value on the other. 

* The matter now grows somewhat barefaced which 
way the Catholic cause is to be advanced, for the Pala- 
tinate’s envoy has taken a house in the city, and is 
making conveniences for a mass chapel, that looks 
like something else than a place of prayer for his pri- 
vate family; whereupon the Lord Mayor, by some 
damned Protestant instigation, goes and forbids farther 
workings, locks up the place and takes the keys ; but 
last night, his Majesty (not being to be so used) sent 
for Lord Mayor, and bade him return the mau his 
goods, and ask pardon of the public minister. It may 
reasonably be expected that in a little time a great 
many so charactered may follow the example ad propa- 
gandam fidem. It looks with an odd face, and pro- 
voking to the mobile, and ours have as weak a pretence 
to prudence upon such occasions as any mobile in the 
world. . Stroude is dead, or dying. Lord Pembroke 
will succeed in one or both the commands, as I guess. 
Sir Edward Hales made Governor of Barbadoes. Me- 
rideth, a sort of Privy Councillor to Lord Sunderland, 
has put Clarke in dead Fr. Benson’s room. Duchess 
of Northumberland’s affair, I believe, is accommodating 
in the mouth of the river ; a wise undertaking always 
ends thereafter.’—Vol. i., pp. 81—86. 

The importance attached to such an event as that 
mentioned in the next extract is characteristic of 
these times : 

* On Sunday at Stamford’s Chapel came in a heedless 
prentice, where being laughing and staring, an officer 
of it bade him go out, since he appeared not by his 
behaviour to be of that religion. He said he would not 
go out, and if they said much to him, he would break 
their crosses and juggling-boxes down ; whereupon a 
riot seemed to form; a constable was charged with 
him, and the Militia officer on the guard called, but 
between them the fellow in fault slipped away; yet 
not so far but he watched the outcoming of either the 
priest, or an appendix of the Chapel, and beat and 
dragged him through the kennel. The Lord Mayor 
was yesterday called before the Council upon it, and 
told, if he kept not the peace better, the King would 
send some of his regiments to do it, and in the mean 
time, that the negligent Militia officer be taken and 
secured to answer the law.’—Vol. i. pp. 111—112. 

The following letter goes greater length than 
almost any in the expression of opinion, and our 
readers will observe the caution at the close : 

* London, July 27th, 1686. 

* We have many packets due here; none since Fri- 
day was sevennight. My Lord Ormond stays here in 

. expectation ; my poor Lord’s concern is the chief cause 
of it. Iwas at Windsor last week, and was once in 
the mind to have carried the reference of the Carriages 
to the Attorney-General, but was kept back, and re- 
solve to let it sleep till after Michaelmas. Your great 
Lord Tyrconnell we expect here next month to turn 
his pancake, for we are assured he only thinks it enough 
on one side yet. High doings at court and camp : the 
officers all ready to look out for purchases ; but they 
must keep in the high-ways for them, inclosures being 





too high for them. His Majesty, as a piece of gallantry, 
made all his 4000 horse march at two. in the morning 
into Staines Meadow, and attend the Queen from thence 
to the Heath, where she honoured Lord Arran with 
dining with him. But his Sacred designs a farther 
graciousness in a few days, viz. to go and let all his 
good friends of Bristoll, Taunton, and the towns about 
see him, and judge how decent an attendance 4000 men 
at arms are. The Chancellor of Scotland stays here to 
take Lord Middleton down with him President of the 
Council of that kingdom ; poor Middleton hangs back, 
thinking of Cleveland’s judgment, and of Cain’s doom. 
The chief reason is to admit Lord Montague into his 
room, who is come in with the Jesuits, and will be 
Secretary. We little value the Austrian fashion, and 
keep close to the French. All our old bags are routing 
out to rig up a fleet against spring; 5000 men at work 
in the yards: the Hollanders see the storm and dread 
it, for we are much beforehand with them. When 
matters are riper, the Treasury will run into commis- 
sion, and Powis preside. The Monk and Jesuits pull 
hard, the first by the King’s sleeve, the other by the 
Queen. I think they will shuffle out Pere Mansuete 
from Confessor to the King, and Peters the Jesuit get 
in, who is also made President of Whitehall new Chapel. 
Your brother and Marsh and Mansuete make a sort of 
triumvirate of it at present. Have a care how you let 
any of this be seen. The gazette will tell you foreign 
matter. 


‘ Lord Carlingford will go General of our Holland 
forces, to better model them, and not let them stay 
long there.’—Vol. i. pp. 152—155. 


These absurd verses are quoted in one of the 
letters, and are specimens of the trash with which 
Dryden was assailed by his Whig opponents : 


* On the Author of “‘ The Hind and Panther.” 


‘ Predestination how can he deny 

Whose nimble Hind is “‘ fated not to die ?”’ 

Yet how can she who this receives from fate 
Of her own strength receive immortal state ? 
But in that faith it is not strange to see 

Choice transubstantiated to decree ; 

Our Poet’s choice is mere necessity. . . . 

His vocal wants admonish him to range, 

And ’twere great pity he should starve and change. 
His praise of Nol obtain’d no lasting boon, 
Because his hated memory stunk so soon. 

Now sure he cannot fail of a supply 

From a rich mother? fated ne’er to die. 

But how can he receive it from the Cowls, 
Who likens their beloved Nuns to owls ? 

Nor can the Sovereign hand reward his tongue, 
Who counts it his prerogative to wrong. 


The lawyers’ maxims he’s allow’d to blame, 

‘* Whose old possession stands till th’ elder quits his 
claim,” 

Which since the elder is not pleased to quit, 

That this should yield unto its fate ’tis fit, 

Like the crazed ruins of his monumental wit, 

Whose darkness in the abyss of light is set, 

Though glory blazes round, ’tis darkness yet. 


* On the same. 

* To put religion into doggrel rhyme, 

May well become the 7rent-ists of our time ; 

For being naked found in holy writ, 

They fly for refuge to her fig-leaved wit.’ 

Vol. i. pp. 318—319. 

The trial of the Bishops is described in the fol- 
lowing newspaper style : 

London, June 30th, 1688. 

* Yesterday the seven Bishops came to their trial, 
which held from morning till seven at night. We 
gave you an account of the jury in our last. The first 
twelve stood, only Sir John Berry was not there : 
they did not bring in their verdict last night, and it is 
said they had not agreed upon it this day at four in 
the morning. 

‘ The Counsel, in handling the matter for the Bishops, 
divided the substance of the information into two parts, 
whereof the same consisted ; the first was, that they 
had maliciously, seditiously, and slanderously made, 
contrived, and published, a false and seditious libel 
against the King, which tended to diminish his regal 
authority and prerogative: the second part of the plea 
for the Bishops was as to the special matter of their 
petition, which showed there was no malice or sedition 
in it. 


As to the first point, much time was spent in prov- 
ing the hands of the Bishops: that of the Archbishop 
was proved and well known by several; but that of 





the other Bishops was not otherwise made out than by 
the belief and supposition of the witnesses, though 
their own servants were subpoenaed against their mas- 
ters, so that the Court was of opinion there was not 
sufficient proof of their hand-writing. 

As to the Archbishop, it was objected, that he could 
not be within the indictment, for that it was laid in 
Middlesex, and his grace had not been out of Surrey in 
seven or eight months. To this it was answered, 
that his signing and writing of the petition, and send- 
ing of it over to be delivered in Middlesex, was a suffi- 
cient publishing of it there. But the Court was divided 
in this point. 

Then the King’s Counsel alledged, that the Bishops 
had owned their hand-writing in the Council, and had 
also confessed the delivery of the petition. It was replied 
on the Bishops’ side, that they had owned their hands, 
but after that the Lord Chancellor had required them 
to do it ; and that they had done it, trusting to his Ma- 
jesty’s goodness that no advantage would be made of 
their confession against themselves. But they denied 
they had owned the delivery of the petition, much less 
that they had published it; and there being no other 
evidence of it than that they had been with the Lord 
Sunderland, and had offered his Lordship a sight of a 
petition, which he had refused, nor did he see them 
deliver it to the King, the Court said it was only a 
presumption, and no proof. 


* As to the matter of the petition, whether a libel 
upon the Government or no, the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General maintained it was; for that it boldly meddled 
with the acts of the Government, declaring his Ma- 
jesty’s toleration to be illegal, and thereby tending to 
diminish the King’s authority and prerogative royal. 

‘ To this the Bishops’ Counsel replied, that they had 
done but what was the right of every subject, to peti- 
tion the King, and that in matter of conscience, and 
upon the account of religion, which they were by their 
oaths and by the laws of the land to take care of; and 
quoted several laws and statutes to that purpose. They 
urged also, that they did not declare the King’s Decla- 
ration of indulgence to be illegal, but said only that the 
Parliaments of 62, 72, and 89, had declared so ; where- 
upon the Journals of Lords and Commons were read. 

‘The Court was also divided in this point. The 
Chief Justice and Judge Allibone said that it was a 
libel, but Judges Powell and Holloway were of a con- 
trary opinion. 

* The Attorney and Solicitor were only for the King, 
and kept their ground against Pemberton, Sawyer, 
Finch, Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers, who were for 
the Bishops. 

‘This morning, between ten and eleven, the Jury 
brought in their verdict, the Bishops attending in 
Court, Not Guilty in part or whole: which causes 
great joy.’—Vol. ii., pp. 7—11. 

We will take one letter out of a number, which 
describe the alternations of hope and fear respect- 
ing the Orange invasion : 

* London, Oct. 23d, 1688. 

* Our Irish tall fellows came into Holborne, where 
they quarter, on Saturday ; on Sunday a squabble with 
the neighbourhood, but not much hurt, though the 
world talk of murder, ravishment, &c. There seems 
to be little use for them at last; for our last accounts 
from Holland say a mighty sickness among men and 
horses, and the Prince of Orange very melancholy. 
They were much shattered, to be sure, and concealed 
their harm what they could. We begin to vapour here 
apace, and strive for troops. I wish myself quit of 
some burthensome horses ; for I look upon the terror 
over, but what they will have by our fleet and fire- 
ships, if the wind would shrink but to a moderate gale. 
Yesterday, before the preceding tidings came, was 
held a high Council here. There were summoned the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal here or hereabouts, the 
Judges, (whereof Sir Thomas Stringer, to-day a new 
one, in the place of Allibone, dead,) Lord Mayor of 
London, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and the eminent law- 
yers ; where the King, in short, told them, that he did 
not doubt but they were all satisfied the design of Hol- 
land was to invade him ; that he was firmly resolved to 
oppose them in person ; and because he knew not how 
Providence might dispose of him, he had called them 
there, he hoped, to convince them of the barbarity of 
the report that had painted him so unnatural that he 
would debar his own daughters from the right of suc- 
ceeding him, to give his kingdoms to a suppositious 
son; therefore, he offered the proof to be scanned 
before them of the legality of his son the Prince's 
birth, which was the Queen Dowager’s oath, 
Lady Roscommon, Lady Bellasis, Arrapv, and Sun- 
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Sunderland, and many others, that swore very plainly 
and positively in the matter; and his Majesty at last 
declared, upon his honour, that he had often laid his 
hand upon the Queen’s belly, and felt the child stir. 
This will be registered in Chancery after the same 
manner the late King’s declaration was of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s illegitimacy. We are low in the pocket 
at Court, andso am I that lie now inthe neighbourhood 
of it: therefore, hereafter direct your’s to me at Mr. 
Michael East’s, in Ax-yard, King-street, Westminster : 
Sarsefeild said he had not answered my note at Dub- 
lin, but would do it here, which I faintly hope. If 
you can do any good with Mr. Eustace, send me a bill. 

‘Ihave been scandalised and used like a dog by 
Lords Dartmouth and Preston: they casting out in 
their cups that I was a spy employed by the priests to 
give intelligence and drive that interest. God knows 
how far I have been from such designs, or injuring 
any body for the freedom of their private discourse ; 
yet is this whispered about to my great trouble; and 
upon taxing Lord Preston, he denies all with impreca- 
tions; and Mr. Musgrave pretends to answer for my 
Lord Dartmouth, that he never either said or thought 
such athing. I could well enough sit down with this 
dirt thrown at me, knowing that it will rub off when it 
is dry; but that the thought, I fear, sticks with my 
Lord D. of Ormonde. You have known some of my 
nearest thoughts: if you think I deserve your good 
word, say something to him in your next.’—Vol. ii. pp. 
255—259. 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPHINE. 


Memoires sur ? Imperatrice Josephine, ses Contemporains, 
la Cour de Navarre et de la Malmaison. Vol. I. 
Colburn. London, 1828. 

WE believe the work before us has excited 
much greater attention in this country than in, 
France. Indeed, however novel among ourselves 
might be the anecdotes it contains, we imagine 
they were by no means so among our neighbours, 
ne | probably there are few of the writer’s con- 
temporaries, frequenting good society in Paris, but 
who might have furnished us with memoirs of 
equal interest and importance. It is not our 
wish to represent the volumes as devoid of infor- 
mation, far lessdo we design to impugn the credit 
that is due to them. The authoress seems to 
write with care, to believe what she has written 
and to report of Josephine much which she had 
herself seen; but to see and to observe are very 
different things. Our principal astonishment is, 
that any one who possessed such opportunities of 
contemplating the illustrious woman to whom 
these memoirs owe their chief attraction, should 
have found so little to record, about which the 
world will ever care to be instructed. Many 
traits are indeed described of her, all tending to 
justify the respect and veneration which society 
will ever cherish for her gentle and amiable cha- 
racter, but any one who refers to these pages 
with a hope of obtaining minute details of her 
private life, or fresh expositions of her sentiments, 
feelings, and opinions, will certainly be disap- 
pointed. 

The book is entitled ‘ Memoirs of Josephine,’ 
but Josephine occupies a scanty portion of its 
chapters ; in her absence, however, it must be 
confessed other characters figure on the scene 
who are not altogether unworthy of attention. 
Let us take one of the most interesting, the 
Princess Pauline. Pauline Buonaparte as it is well 
known, was at first married to General Le Clerc, 
and on his death to the Prince Borghese, one of 
the richest nobleman of Italy : 

* Madame Leclerc, was, without doubt, the most 
lovely person I haveever beheld. Jealousy and envy, 
so ready to observe defects in that which is admired, 
never succeeded in finding the slightest imperfection 
in that exquisite countenance, to which were united 
the utmost elegance and perfection of form, and the 
most fascinating grace. To censure her exterior was 
absolutely impossible ; it was requisite either to be 
silent or to add ones own eulogies to those which that 
surpassing beauty every where excited. Happily for 
those women who repine at the success of others, 
they found opportunity enough of revenging them- 
selves on the mind, the character, and the conduct of 
Madame Leclerc.’—p, 19. 





The authoress having then noticed her extreme 
ignorance in every thing not immediately relating 
to dress, adds— 

‘At a later period, when she was known as the 
Princess Borghese, flattery, carried to the most abject 
adulation, may have found the means of proving that 
a sister of the great Napoleon was necessarily a woman 
perfect in every particular ; but at the time of which 
I speak, the world went no further than to praise 
with enthusiasm her admirable face. It was right—all 
that could be said on that point was below reality. 
Without desiring to enter here into details of her 
private life, one must yet acknowledge the dissolute- 
ness of her manners.’—p. 20. 


The princess’s indiscretions survived her per- 
sonal attractions. ‘They who beheld her a few 
years previous to her death, when a certain Rus- 
sian nobleman engrossed her attention, looked in 
vain for that exquisite beauty of form and feature 
which had once not merely excited the admira- 
tion of the Salon, but which the tasteful genius 
of Canova so much delighted to portray. Our 
next extract is of a different character. 


* M. Rabusson, the brother-in-law of Horace Vernet, 
evinced before Napoleon a presence of mind which 
gained him two steps, and prepared for him the promo- 
tion which he has since obtained. He was a sous- 
lieutenant in some regiment. The Emperor at a 
review let fall his hat, which M. Rabusson pressed 
forward to pick up. ‘Thank you, Captain,” said the 
Emperor, without paying attention to the rank of him 
whom he was addressing. ‘‘ In what regiment, Sire ?” 
** Ah! true, in my guard,” replied Napoleon, smiling 
at his own mistake, and the coolness of the spokesman. 
He asked his name, and learned that he was a brave 
man, whom various acts of merit had rendered worthy 
of the cross of the legion of honour, Afterwards, he 
kept his eye upon him, gave him some perilous oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself, from which he came 
out with honour, and granted him various successive 
rewards.’—p. 137. 


The following anecdote of one of the old no- 
blesse of France, may perhaps surprise those of 
our own countrymen who have not been in the 
habit of considering a declaration of bankruptcy 
an honourable means of obtaining distinction. The 
father of our authoress one day surprised the 
Duke de Lauragueies in an agony of grief, and 
exclaiming that he was a ruined, a dishonoured 
man. 


*** But how, M. le Duc! what has befallen you— 
a frightful, horrible thing—have you lost a large sum 
at play ?—Pooh, I am used to that,—much worse,— 
a fearful misfortune [ tell you. You alarm me ; I know 
not what to think, for the sorrows of the heart seldom 
trouble you, and—oh ! if it were only the death of a 
mistress !—but, alas! it is much worse than that. Twenty 
years ago, I did alll could to effect my own ruin; 
eighteen months since I became bankrupt, very ho- 
nourably, very reasonably, and all Paris talked about 
it. Well, but see now; has not this rascal Guémené 
thought proper to fail for fourteen millions! I am com- 
pletely shoved aside ; I shall pass along unnoticed now ; 
I shall now be talked of no more than a citizen of the 
Rue Saint Denis—you must acknowledge that I am 
most unfortunate.” ’—pp. 156, 157. 

The fifteenth chapter of this volume contains an 
animated and lively account of the alarms that 
must have agitated the inhabitants of Paris at the 
advance of the the allies on that city in 1814. 


‘Previous to the entrance of the allied armies 
into Paris, the whole disposable force of every 
description was called forth for its defence. To 
free themselves from the trouble of mounting guard, 
the most distinguished performers of the capital 
enrolled themselves in the principal military bands, 
of which Mehul, Cherubini, Berton, and Paér, 
were leaders ; Nicolo, clarionet; Boyeldieu, chapeau 
Minois ; Nadermann, big drum ; Talon, fifer, &c. All 
these distinguished characters, beating and blowing in 
amusing emulation, created a fearful discord; and, in 
listening to these harsh sounds, it would have been dif- 
ficult to believe that the different parts were entrusted 
to men of celebrity in the musical art.’—Note, p. 172. 

After the capitulation of Paris, Josephine, un- 
certain of the result which events might have upon 
her own fortunes, fled from Malmaison, and took 
up her abode for a short period at Navarre. Her 
only amusement seems to have been wandering in 








the grounds of the palace by herself, or with a 
single companion. 

* The conversation that at any timeensued, turned na- 
turally upon the political state of France, or the situation 
of Napoleon, of whom she took a pleasure in relating 
anecdotes, with which she only was acquainted; but 
at the end of the walk she would appear overpowered 
with the weight of accumulated grief, and constantly 
finished with these words, accompanied with a sigh— 
“ Ah! if he had only listened to me.”’—p. 190. 

Glory and distinction are but rarely the por- 
tion of women; to them, whatever may be their 
mental endowments, society holds out few induce- 
ments to desert the great circle of domestic life. 
The transcendant abilities of some individuals of 
the sex have indeed caused them to be excepted, 
but they are few in number; the generality of 
those who have attracted the attention of mankind 
have owed that distinction rather to some for- 
tuitous circumstances of life or death, than to 
their talents or their virtues. And happy has 
been the woman who, chosen by fortune to rank 
and station above her fellows, has shown herself 
equally | mangers yes by the excellence of her un- 
derstanding and the benevolence of her heart. 
Of this class was Josephine, she rose from a 
private place in society to the most exalted, and 
she was respected and beloved while among her 
equals, and when Empress she united all around 
her in one common bond of delighted and grate- 
ful affection. 

It was in returning from an entertainment given by 
her daughter Hortense to the sovereigns, that Jose- 
phine experienced the first attack of that disorder 
which terminated in her death. For a long time she 
resisted the progress of the diseases. Her thoughts 
and her wishes were with Napoleon in Elba ; and, could 
she have joined him, it is possible that her life might 
have been prolonged to a later date. ‘‘ Never,’’ said 
she, remarking on the situation of the Emperor in Elba, 
“never have I deplored so grealy a divorce which has 
always been to me the source of affliction.” On the 
10th of May, the Emperor Alexander dined at Mal- 
maison, but Josephine was obliged to retire early, in 
hopes that rest would bring renovated health on the 
morrow; but the morrow and the following days 
found her so much worse that, on the 24th, when 
Alexander and the King of Prussia were to breakfast 
with her, the physicians forbade her appearing ; this 
order, however, she refused to obey, till weakness 
compelled her to leave her place to be supplied by 
Hortense. From this woment her malady took a 
serious turn; on the 25th, the Emperor of Russia 
proposed to send his own physician, but this she 
declined. Indeed, any aid at this time seems to have 
been vain; all that was possible was done by her own 
medical attendants. Her sickness gradually increased. 
On the 28th, she received the sacrament, and at that 
time could scarcely articulate, but her countenance had 
lost nothing of its accustomed calm and kindness. 
Alexander paid his last visit on this day at Malmaison, 
and at sight of him Josephine seemed to revive. The 
Prince Eugene on his knees near the bed, with his 
sister Hortense, received his mother’s benediction. ‘* At 
least,’’ said Josephine, with an expiring voice, “ I die 
regretted ; 1 have always desired the happiness of 
France; I have done all that was in my power to 
contribute thereto, and I can say to you with truth, to 
all you who are present at my last moments, that the 
first wife of Napoleon has never occasioned any tears 
to be shed.” Such were the last words Josephine 
pronounced, and the next day, 29th May, 1814, at 
half-past eleven in the morning, all her sorrows 
terminated.’—p. 241. 

At the conclusion of the volume there are a 
few letters which will be perused with considerable 
interest, rather on account of the distinguished 
characters to whom they relate than the matter 
which they contain. In concluding our remarks, 
we must say one thing respecting the style which 
the authoress has adopted; she has not indeed fallen 
into the sin of fine writing which is generally so 
fatal to authors of journals, memoirs, and tra- 
vels. But her book is entirely devoid of that 
naiveté and simplicity which constitute the legiti- 
mate grace of narration. Still we can recom- 
mend the work on many accounts to our readers, 
and we feel assured that those who have found 
amusement in the former volume, will be much 
more gratified with the present. 
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MALCOLM’S POEMS. 


Scenes of War; and other Poems. By John Mal- 
colm. 24mo. pp. 191. 7s. Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 1828. 

Scorcn philosophers—lecturers at the Royal 
Society—authors of prize-essays at the University 
—and writers in ‘The Atheneum,’—in one word 
all those persons, who are expected to furnish 
handfuls of reasons for every phenomenon which 
occurs in the world, that their hearers, readers, 
or sleepers may not complain of not having been 
diueel a choice, would be hardly driven to ac- 
count for the circumstance, that soldier-poets 
should be as rare now as they were common in 
many periods of English and classical history. 
What can have divorced two pursuits, between 
which there is certainly no repugnancy,—between 
which, at one time, there seemed to exist some- 
thing almost like sympathy? Is it because the 
age of chivalry is over? Alas! in the Persian 
and Samian war it had not begun. Is it gun- 
powder, then, the never-failing resource of hard- 
run speculators? ‘That would be plausible, if one 
could only exterminate Surrey, and Sidney, and 
Essex, and Raleigh, and Cervantes eut of history. 
Well, may it not be the disuse of heralds in de- 
clarations of war, which took place about the 
peace of Westphalia ? Yes ; that must be the rea- 
son,—the disuse of heralds is evidently the dif- 
ferencing point between Aeschylus and the Duke 
of Wellington. 

These premises being settled, we are somewhat 
surprised that, without that ancient custom hay- 
ing been resumed, a gentleman should come for- 
ward to proclaim himself one of a class which 
ought, upon principle, to be extinct. Yet such a 
person is before us. Mr. John Malcolm asserts 
that he is asoldier; and to convince us of the 
fact, he has chosen, for the subject of the poems 
at the head of our article, the scenes with which, 
in his military capacity, he has been conversant. 
What are we todo? Shall we give up our theory? 
Perish the thought! Or shall we deny that Mr. 
Malcolm is a good soldier? That were impos- 
sible, for he has scars. Shall we then deny that 
he isa poet? That, indeed, is a tempting pro- 
posal to a critic, and we must consider of it. 

We have considered, and we have generously 
decided in the negative. We will not deny that Mr. 
Malcolm isa poet—for we hope and trusthe is one; 
and, did we not see one or two symptoms in his 
verse that are rather alarming, we should say very 
decidedly that he is one. The symptoms we al- 
lude too are a little too much carelessness (or 
else trouble, for opposite causes often produce 
similar effects) in the use of diction ; a dangerous 
habit of running into the muses’ shop, and buying 
a ready-made phrase, rather than stop to be mea- 
sured for one, and too little caution even in the 
choice of these prepared articles, about their size 
and fitness. ‘These things do, as we have said, 
somewhat frighten us, (being cowards not merely 
by instinct, but from reviewing experience) and 
make us hesitate in uttering the words that were 
just rising to our lips, that this gentleman is doctus 
utriusque lingue—one who can express his 
meaning, and make impressions cither with his 
sabre or pen ; and who, »s he has not feared Mah- 
ratta soldiers, must not fear English critics. 

In spite of this fault, however, we do trust Mr. 
Malcolm has the root of the matter in him ; he is 
evidently an amiable, right-hearted man, and such 
a man has, no doubt, a stock of thoughts which he 
will be able to pour forth into true poetry, if he will 
only forget that he is writing for any purpose but 
to ex his thoughts, and will just take the 
plainest, most straightforward, soldier-like lan- 
guage, for the clothing of them. 

The following passage, from a poem called ‘ Re- 
trospective Musings,’ is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Malcolm’s writing ; and, if our readers should 
think, upon perusing it, that we have not done full 
justice to him in our remarks, we shall be half in- 
clined to their opinion. We are given, perhaps, 





to regard certain faults with a too jealous eye, 
because they are those which have most kept out 
of view the real essence of poetry, and have sub- 
stituted the worst counterfeits for it ; but, in indi- 
vidual cases, we are willing to allow that these 
faults ought to meet with great tolerance ; for that 
very frequeney which has made them so mischiev- 
ous, has likewise made it exceedingly difficult to 
avoid them. 


* "Tis eve, but on the mountain-head 
No farewell sunny smile is shed ; 
The woodland choristers are gone, 
The hermit-robin sings alone ; 

The waning beauty of the earth 

To musings sadly sweet gives birth ; 
Recalling from the past again 

Of thoughts a pale and pensive train, 
And scenes that sun them in the rays 
Reflected from departed days ; 

And in the mellowed radiance wear 
A sainted aspect, sadly fair, 

O’er which the tints of time have shed 
The mournful beauty of the dead : 
And there, while Memory wanders o’er 
The regions of a lonely shore, 

A moaning of the distant main 

Is blending with my dreamy strain : 
In dying sounds of softened tone,— 
From music to its echo grown, 

From far away come back on me 
The torrent’s mountain melody ; 

And faint and low the murmurs mild 
Of streams that warble to the wild. 


* For there, beneath the evening-star, 
From home, and haunt, and man afar, 
Oft have my wandering footsteps sought 
The scenes that wakened solemn thought ; 
But ever dearest seemed to me 
Companionship of the lone sea, 

Where, o’er the foam around them flung, 
The world’s grey fragments frowning hung, 
Dim-shadowed in a misty shroud, 

Or hooded in the stooping cloud ; 

Where Ocean, with a quire of waves, 

His anthem thundered through the caves, 
And rolled through Nature’s vaulted piles 
Like organ’s down cathedral aisles. 


‘ There, when the wintry storm was o’er, 
I loved to linger on the shore, 

And gaze upon the floating wreck 

On Ocean’s breast, a darkening speck, 
And muse on its pale crew, who found 

No rest in earthly burial-ground ; 

But sunk, perchance, ’mid tempest’s roar, 
A thousand miles from every shore ; 

Or on some night of fate and fear 

Went down when their sweet homes were near ; 
And while around each native hearth 
Pealed songs of joys and sounds of mirth, 
Perchance arose from sea to sky 

Their shriek of mortal agony.— 

*Tis thus the rolling world doth run, 

One half in shade and one in sun ; 

Thus some rejoice while others weep, 
And some must wake while others sleep. 


* And oft upon the silent hill, 

While evening brooded bright and still, 
And shed a dying beauty o’er 

The beetling cliff and ruin hoar, 

I watched the snowy sails at rest 

Far off upon the billow’s breast, 

And thought how blest the crews they bore 
To many a sweet and summer shore, 
And longed for that expected time 
When I should seck a brighter clime, 
And scenes that Fancy painted there 
Of dying saints as visions fair.— 
Delusive were the happy dreams 

As those of childhood, when it deems 
That earth is circled by the eye, 

And wedded to the azure sky. 


* When eve, of day and darkness born, 
Paled like the spectre of the morn, 

And from the hearth the blazing pile 
Shed round the pictured wall its smile, 
Whose silent dwellers there would seem 
More life-like in the sportive beam,— 
How sweetly then the cares of day 
From weary bosoms past away, 

While music’s witching accents rung, 
And a fair seraph sweetly sung 
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Those strains that prompt the bosom’s sigh, 
Those magic airs that cannot die, 

Eternal as the rocks that stand 

The bulwarks of our native land, 

Immortal as the feelings given 

Unto the human heart by Heaven! 


* Oft, when on high the harvest-moon 
Rode clear and cloudless in her noon, 
We wandered onward with delight 
Beneath the cool and silent night, 
When not a frowning shade was.there 
To dim the soft and azure air, 

But all was lustre pure and mild, 

A pale light o’er a pathless wild ; 

When Silence slumbered on the hill, 
And lakes below lay bright and still, 

As at Creation’s dawning morn 

They slept ere yet the winds were born ; 
Reflecting mountain, rock, and tree, 
Fair as the good man’s memory 

Gives back, ere life’s last sun is set, 

Its scenes unclouded by regret.’—pp. 59—65. 








CONSPIRACY OF BABEUF. 


Conspiration pour [ Egasité dite de Babeuf, suivie du pro- 
cés auquel elle donna lieu, et des Pitces Justificatives, 
&§c. §c. Par Ph. Buonarotti. Deux Tomes ina 8vo. 
Bruxelles. A la Librairie Romantique. 1828. 

(Concluded from page 930.] 


Tue political dogmas of that levelling sect, 
whose formation and proceedings we have 
sketched in a former Number, were identical 
with the most violent of those to which a mo- 
ment’s triumph had been given by the short and 
terrible reign of popular frenzy ; and, indeed, are 
pretty much the same with those which are, at all 
times, most favourite with a certain class of mor- 
bid mock moralists, and with the coarser, if not 
more criminal disciples, who receive and ‘ better’ 
their instructions. The civic order, which was 
finally resolved by Gracchus Babeuf and_ his 
patriot band of brothers, had received its finish- 
ing touches (in theory) in the mysterious atelier 
of a secret committee, which met at the house of 
Amar, Rue Cléry, ‘to prepare an insurrection 
against the tyranny, vf which the iron hand 
pressed hourly with more weight upon the neck 
of the French people.’ In this ‘ political lyceum,’ 
after laying bare the causes of the evils which 
afflict nations, they arrived at a clear insight into 
the principles of that social order which offered 
the strongest remedies and securities. 

* Never,’ it was observed, ‘ had the mass of the 
people attained to that degree of instruction and inde- 
pendence needful for the exercise of the public rights 
essential to its liberty, its safety, and its well-being. 
The wisest nations of antiquity had slaves who put 
them incessantly in peril ; and, with the exception of 
the Peruvians, the inhabitants of Paraguay, and other 
imperfectly known tribes, never had civil society been 
able to discharge from its breast that imposthume of 
the commonwealth, that herd of men made miserable 
by the idea of advantages of which they are deprived, 
and of which they believe that others are in possession. 
Every where the multitude is bound beneath the rod of 
a despot, or of privileged classes. And, if we take a 
less extended range, we view the French nation en- 
slaved, by the machinations of victorious egotism, to 
the possessors of inherited or acquired riches. 

‘ The cause of these disorders was discovered in the 
inequality of fortunes and conditions, and was traced 
to its true origin in the institution of private property, 
by aid of which the most adroit or fortunate have de- 
spoiled, and still despoil, the helpless multitude, which, 
compelled to long and painful toils, ill fed, ill clothed, 
and ill lodged ; deprived of the enjoyments which it sees 
multiplied for the few, and undermined in physical and 
moral strength by misery, by ignorance, by envy, and 
despair,—sees nothing but hostile elements in society, 
and loses even the possibility of having a country. 

‘The history of the French revolution came to 
corroborate the reflections of the committee. It saw 
the class formerly rich, and that which had become so, 
assiduously engaged in securing their own pre-emi- 
nence; it saw ambitious pretensions ever marching in 
line with hatred of labour, and desire of riches ; it 
saw the attachment of the people to their political 
rights, chilled in proportion as the system of equality 
was invaded,—it saw that the whole policy of the 
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aristocrats consisted in impoverishing, dividing, dis- 
gusting, terrifying, and keeping down the labouring 
class, of which they represent the remonstrances as 
the most active cause of national disunion and decline. 


‘Consequent on these observations was the con- 
clusion, that the ever-fruitful origin of servitude in 
nations is social inequality, which, so long as it exists, 
must render almost illusory the exercise of their rights 
to a crowd of men which our civilization has sunk 
below the level of human nature. 

‘That to destroy this inequality was the task for a 
virtuous legislator, was the principle which resulted 
from the views of the committee,—and how to accom- 
plish this, became the subject of renewed deliberations.’ 


Communauté des biens et des travaux was de- 
cided to be the true scope and ultimate per- 
fection of society, ‘ the only public order 
capable of crushing oppression in every form, 
by rendering impossible the ravages of am- 
bition, and of avarice, and by securing to 
every citizen the greatest possible portion of 
happiness.’ It was decided in the committee, 
that no useful application of the laws of liberty 
and equality was possible,without a radical reform 
in the division of property. 

‘ In developing these ideas, much was said of the phi- 
losophers, and, above all, of the revolutionary leaders 
by whom their justice had already been recognised. 
Of this number were Robespierre, and his com- 
panions in martyrdom, who, in the eyes of 
those whose doctrine has been just explained, had 
clearly aimed at the equal distribution of rights and 
burthens. At the name of Robespierre, Amar, who, 
on the 9th Thermidor, had been one of his most violent 
persecutors, acknowledged his error, expressed his’ pe- 
nitence, and only endeavoured to excuse himself by 
alleging the ignorance under which he had laboured 
with regard to the beneficent views of him whom he 
had aided to calumniate and to sacrifice.’ 


Hitherto, says M. Buonarotti, we had con- 
fined ourselves to rallying and re-animating the 
most active elements of revolution. It was now 
time to agitate the people of Paris. 

* Endeavouring to conciliate the publicity indispens- 
able to our sittings with the regulations of police, and 
above all with the menagemens inculcated by prudence, 
we at length became convinced that our political doc- 
trine being a rigorous deduction from the laws of na- 
ture, it was equally rational as easy to present it as 
the code of the Divinity, that is to say, as the object 
of natural religion.’ 

* In fact, the practice of a worship which represents 
the Supreme Being as the Creator, as the Legislator, 
and the protector of equality, afforded the incalculable 
advantage of pleasing all who only hold Christianity 
for the sake of its morals,—all who reject Atheism 
while abhorring superstition. Besides, it was founded 
on the opinion of sages whom humanity reveres, and 
reasonings impossible to be refuted ; it might become, 
in the hands of reformers, a powerful lever for the 
erection of democratical institutions; it was the only 
legal method of addressing large assemblies of people. 

* It was therefore resolved to appear in the public 
temples, under the title of deists, preaching exclusively 
the moral system of nature. 

‘ And in order to accustom the multitude to replace 
by new observances the ritual of the Catholic church, 
an object which the goverament itself was endea- 
vouring to accomplish, by introducing fétes décadaires, 
it was resolved to celebrate these festivals publicly, and 
to ask of the Directory a large church for the pur- 
pose.’ 

The Directory, whose articles of faith, however 
liberal, were not exactly comprehensive enough 
to include the new church militant of Tribune 
Babeuf, returned a civil answer, that they them- 
selves, anticipating the devotional propensities of 
the gentlemen of the Pantheon, were engaged at 
that moment in preparing the celebration of the 
decadary festival. The Pantheonists, thus placed 
in the position of dissenters from the national es- 
tablishment, resolved to ‘ hire a temple,’ and get 
up, Without loss of time, a catechism and ritual of 
their system of nature. But by this time the 
Directory, not unnaturally jealous of this schis- 
matical secession from their own church in 
embryo, and being scandalised moreover at the 





ersonal invectives launched against their own 
ody <1 the non-conforming club-men, as well as 
seriously alarmed by their increasing numbers and 
boldness, closed the Pantheon, as we narrated in 
a former number. The suppresson of this, to 
speak plainly, somewhat heathenish synod, was 
entrusted to an officer, fated at no distant period 
to effect the re-establishment of a more regular 
hierarchy; and the club-law of the great Grac- 
chus Babeuf rose in the scale against the sabre- 
law of General Buonaparte. 


Thus bafiled in their devout imagination of new 
fashioning religion on political principles, the 
ex-members of the Pantheon now determined to 
supersede the existing government by a secret 
Directory. This laudable design, however, not 
being of a nature to transgress with impunity the 
‘secrecy’ of its title, was carried on by secret 
channels of communication with the populace of 
Paris, with the troops of the government (whom 
to seduce from their my me was one principal 
object,) and with the Republicans of Lyons, a 
small number, one wonld think, after the horrible 
extemities which their city had undergone be- 
neath the Jacobin ascendancy. The Tribun du 
Peuple,the Eclaireur, and the Journal des Hommes 
Libres, were the avowed and published organs of 
the party. In addition to these, a quantity of fly- 
ing sheets, placards, and pamphlets, were diffused 
throughout the country with incredible industry ; 
counting the brood of anarchy before it was 
hatched, the ‘ secret’ directors agreed that the 
populace of Paris, on whose habits of revolt they 
reckoned confidently, should nominate the pro- 
visional authority to which the government 
of the nation was to be trusted on the suc- 
cess of the intended insurrection. The new 
Government was to consist of a national as- 
sembly, composed of one democrat for each de- 
partment of France; and the new revolution 
being completed, the secret directory was still to 
keep its seat, and to watch over the conduct of 
the national representative, as the Committee of 
Public Safety had done before it. The prepara- 
tions were completed, the conspirators assembled, 
the day of insurrection fixed, and a member of 
the revolutionary: committee had, under its 
dictation, written the first line of a pro- 
clamation to the French people—‘ Le peuple a 
vaincu, la tyrannie n’est plus, vous étes libres—when 
his own freedom was unfortunately violated by 
the arrest of that tyranny which he was thus un- 
ceremoniously denouncing as having ceased to 
exist. The whole documents and proofs of the 
conspiracy were discovered at the house of Ba- 
beuf, who addressed from his prison an epistle 
to the Directory, in which he offered them terms 
with all the coolness of a demagogue at the 
head of an unsubdued and powerful party. Im- 
pelled by an equally invincible fanaticism, his 
partisans, in the night of the 23d Fructidor, 
(August,) marched at midnight, about 600 or 
700 in number, to the camp of Grenelle, where 
they expected to be abetted in their projects on 
the rest of the troops bya battalion of the depart- 
ment of Gard, which, unfortunately for them, had 
been displaced from its station. Alarm was given, 
—the dragoons, half-naked, charged the insur- 
gents, and military commissions finished after- 
wards the work which their sabres had not time 
to complete. As for Babeufand his accomplices, 
after a summary trial, which they signalized by 
the boldness of their defence, and by singing the 
Marseilloise in chorus at the close of each sitting, 
the two principal plotters (Babeuf and Darthé) 
received the sentence of death, which they vainly 
attempted to anticipate by suicide; and seven 
others, amongst whom was the author of these 
volumes, were transported to Cayenne. 


Want of space forbids us to translate for our 
readers the farewell letter of the Tribune to his 
wife and sons, Emilius, Camillus, and Caius, be- 
ginning ‘ Bon soir, mes amis; Je suis prét a 
n’envelopper dans la nuit éternelle. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SELKIRK. 


The Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk; con~ 
taining the real Incidents upon which the Romance 
of Robinson Crusoe is founded. By John Howell, 
12mo, pp. 196. Gliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 1829. 
Mr, Howe ut, besides being a Scotchman, is 

also evidently a very meritorious man. He read 

Robinson Crusoe when he was a boy, and. herein 

he differed not from many of his contemporaries ; 

but the reading produced one effect upon ordinary 
men, and another upon Mr. Howell. He did not 
dream as we, or any body else might have done, 
about the scenery of Juan Fernandez, Friday, and 
so forth; nor did he conceive the intention of 
visiting Juan Fernandez, and procuring a footman 
with a cognomen derived from one of the days of 
the weeks; nor did he seclude himself from his 

family, and endeavour, so far as might be in a 

Scotch parish, where there is much butter-milk, 

and many things else that make glad the heart of 

man, to realize the discomforts of his hero’s 
situation. His thoughts were of higher matters : 
he was resolved to find, not the paltry island 
which had been merely the theatre upon which 

Robinson had acted, and which might as well have 

been any other place not in the Pacific, but the 

very man himself, the identical Crusoe. For this 
purpose, early one morning, in the year 1823, Mr. 

Howell journeyed forth in search of the parish of 

Largo, in which Robinson Crusoe, there better 

known by the name of Selkirk, first saw the light. 

Great were the rejoicings of Mr. Howell when he 

discovered his name entered at full length in the 

parish books: but there were yet happier days 
in reserve for him than this; the cups and the 
chest in which Alexander Selkirk had kept his 
tea were revealed to him, probably by some mira- 
culous interposition ; and not Jong after, an aged 
person connected with this. world, we believe, 
though that point is left in some mystery, who 
knew some stories—not very good ones, but that 
signified but littlk—of the wanderer. Two years 
passed over the head of Mr. Howell, and the end 
of them still found him an unquiet man, for as yet 
the character of Robinson had obtained but little 
elucidation from his labours. But now was 
coming the crowning joy of his existence. Mr. 

Howell, while walking to and fro in search of 

facts, met with a great-grand-nephew of the 

adventurer. This apparition, we confess, would 
have overpowered us; we could not have ap- 
proached such a being for the world ; the departed 

Robinson is almost a too insupportably living 

creature for us, but an actual bodily quahenet 

nephew of his would have completely upset us. 

Mr. Howell, however, is a very bold man. He not 

only came near the man, but literally (we almost 

tremble while we repeat his words) made his 

acquaintance, and found him, strange to say, a 

very pious, humble sort of man. From him Mr. 

Howell learnt much; but his insatiable love of 

truth, as he rightly calls it, caused him to 

hunger for more. After reading files of all the 

English periodicals, looking through most of the 

newspapers published in the last century, diving 

into MSS., reading through folios, he at last 
succeeded in collecting the facts that he deemed 
necessary for a life of Selkirk, and thus, having 
first committed this very entertaining little volume 
into the hands of the printers, he reposed from 
his labours. Alexander was a sadly unruly boy. 

His first feats are thus described : 

* When the accounts reached Scotland of the Revolu- 
tion, and of the expulsion of the Stuarts, the complying 
clergy, who were in general much disliked by their 
parishoners, were in many places turned out of their 
churches with tumult and reproaches. In no part of 
Scotland was more zeal shown at this time for the 
non-complying ministers than at Largo. On the first 
Sabbath-day, the people assembled in the churchyard, 
with such arms as they could muster, to resist the 
clergyman’s entry into the church to do the duties of 
his office. Alexander’s eldest brother, John, was 
ringleader, and Alexander himself, though only thirteen 
years of age, flourished his bludgen by his side. But 
no attempt was made to resist the mob, and their 
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age after dividing among the poor what money was 
in the poor’s-box, quietly retired from his parish, having 
few supporters when forsaken by the government. 

* Until the year 1695, Alexander continued at home 
working with his father ; but he was still very unsettled, 
and gave to his parents much cause of uneasiness by 
his wayward humours and irregular conduct, which at 
length brought him under church censure. Being now 
eighteen years of age, and spurning the control of his 
father, he went to sea, rather than be rebuked in church 
for his improper behaviour. For a period of six years 
he remained abroad ; but in what situation, or in what 
particular part of the world, there are no documents to 
prove. That he was with the Buccaneers in the South 
Seas I am much inclined to believe for the two follow- 
ing reasons :—lIst, His boisterous conduct to his 
younger brother, Andrew, who was weak in his intel- 
lects, for only Jaughing at his drinking salt water by 
mistake, and his attempt to seize a pistol (probably 
brought home with him from sea,) shows a reckless- 
ness of consequences which he could only have acquired 
among that body. 2dly, His appointment to be sailing- 
master of the Cinque Ports galley, a situation of trust, 
requiring a previous knowledge of the seas to be navi- 
gated, when a fit person can be obtained. At this 
period there is no probability that + were scarce ; 
and Dampier himself, an able seaman, knew well how 
to choose his officers, and never would have given his 
consent to the nomination of a master not fully quali- 
fied, —pp. 22—28. 

The voyage in the Cinque Ports galley, Cap- 
tain Dampier, of which he was master, 1s given 
at great length. The cause of his landing at 
Juan Fernandez is thus stated : 

‘ From this period, until the end of August, the Cinque 
Ports kept cruising along the shores of Mexico, or 
among the islands, without any success, the St. George 
having gone to the coast of Peru. During this period 
a violent quarrel arose between “‘ Honest Selkirk,’’ as 
Harris call our hero, and Captain Stradling. So high 
did the dispute arise, that Selkirk resolved to leave 
the vessel, whatever might be the consequence. At 
length want of provisions, and the crazy state of the 
ship, compelled Stradling to sail for the island of Juan 
Fernandez, to refit. He was in hopes of recovering 
the stores and men which they had left there at the 
commencement of their cruise in these seas ; in which, 
as has been already remarked, he was disappointed, as 
the two French whalers had taken away every thing, 
and he only recovered two of his men, who had been 
successful in concealing themselves. Their account of 
the manner in which they had spent their time, fixed 
the resolution that Selkirk had formed some time 
before, to leave the ship and remain upon the 
island. 

‘From the beginning to the end of September the 
vessel remained undergoing repairs. The disagreement, 
instead of being made up, became greater every day, 
and strengthened the resolution which Selkirk had 
made to leave the vessel. Just before getting under 
weigh, he was landed with all his effects, and he leaped 
on shore with a faint sensation of freedom and joy. 
He shook hands with his comrades, and bade them 
adieu in a hearty manner, while Stradling sat in the 
boat urging their return to the ship, which order they 
instantly obeyed ; but no sooner did the sound of their 
oars, as they left the beach, fall on his ears, than the 
horrors of being left alone, cut off from all human so- 
ciety, perhaps for ever, rushed upon his mind. His 
heart sunk within him, and all his resolution failed. 
He rushed inte the water, and implored them to return 
and take him on board with them. To all his entreaties 
Stradling turned a deaf ear, and even mocked his 
despair; denouncing the choice he had made of re- 
maining upon the island as rank mutiny, and de- 
scribing his present situation as the most proper state 
for such a fellow, where his example would not affect 
others,—pp. 62—64. 

His feelings on the island we will not give after 
Mr. Howell, because, as the name does not make 
much difference in this matter, we take it that 
Defoe’s account of them may be altogether as 
true. His rescue we give: 

* Alexander saw the boat leave the Duke and pull for 
the beach. He ran down joyfully to meet his country- 
men, and to hear once more the human voice. He 
took in his hand a piece of linen tied upon a small pole 
asa flag, which he waved as they drew near to attract 
their attention. At length he heard them call to him, 
inquiring for a good place to land, which he pointed 
out, and, flying as swift as deer towards it, arrived 
first, where he stood ready to receive them as they 
stepped on shore. He embraced them by turns ; but 





his joy was too great for utterance, while their astonish- 
ment at his uncouth appearance struck them dumb. 
He had at this time his last shirt upon his back ; his 
feet and legs were bare, his thighs and body covered 
with the skins of wild animals. His beard which had 
not been shaved for four years and four months, was 
of a great length, while a rough goat’s-skin cap covered 
his head. He appeared to them as wild as the original 
owners of the skins which he wore. At length they 
began to converse, and he invited them to his hut; 
but its access was ‘so very difficult and intricate, that 
only Captain Fry accompanied him over the rocks 
which led to it. When Alexander had entertained 
them in the best manner he could, they returned to the 
boat, our hero bearing a quantity of his roasted goats’- 
flesh for the refreshment of the crew. During their 
repast he gave them an account of his adventures and 
stay upon the island, at which they were much sur- 
prised. Captains Dover and Fry invited him to come 
on board ; but he declined their invitation, until they 
satisfied him that Dampier had no command in this 
expedition ; after which he gave a reluctant consent.’— 
pp- 91—93. 

We omit his next set of adventures, which, 
however, are well worthy of record, and are well 
recorded, to join him on his return to Scotland : 

* For a few days Selkirk was happy in the com- 
pany of his parents and friends ; but, from long habits, 
he soon felt averse to mixing in'society, and was most 
happy when alone. For days his relations never saw 
his face from the dawn until late in the evening, when 
he returned to bed, It was his custom to go out in 
the morning, carrying with him provisions for the day ; 
then would he wander and meditate alone through the 
secluded and solitary valley of Keil’s Den. ‘The roman- 
tic beauties of the place, and, above all, the stillness 
that reigned there, reminded him of his beloved island, 
which he never thonght of but with regret for having 
left it. When evening forced him to return to the 
haunts of men, he appeared to do so with reluctance ; 
for he immediately retired to his room up stairs, where 
his chest at present stands, and in the exact place, it 
is probable, where it then stood. Here was he accus- 
tomed to amuse himself with two cats that belonged to 
his brother, which he taught, in imitation of a part of 
his occupations on his solitary island, to dance and 
perform many little feats. They were extremely fond 
of him, and used to watch his return. He often said 
to his friends, no doubt thinking of himself in his youth, 
** That, were children as docile and obedient, parents 
would all be happy in them.”’ But poor Selkirk him- 
self was now far from being happy, for his relations 
often found him in tears. 

* Attached to his father’s house was a piece of 
ground, occupied as a garden, which rose in a con- 
siderable acclivity backwards. Here, on the top of 
the eminence, soon after his arrival at Largo, Alexan- 
der constructed a sort of cave, commanding an exten- 
sive and delightful view of the Forth and its shores. 
In fits of musing meditation, he was wont to sit 
here in bad weather, and even at other times, and 
to bewail his ever having left his island. This recluse 
and unnatural propensity, as it appeared to them, 
was cause of great grief to his parents, who often re- 
monstrated with him, and endeavoured to raise his 
spirits. But their efforts were made in vain; nay, he 
sometimes broke ont before them in a passion of grief, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ O, my beloved island! I wish Thad 
never left thee! I never was before the man I was on 
thee! I have not been such since I left thee! and, I 
fear, never can be again!” 

* Dr. Lamond, who resided in Largo, and died there 
avery old man, used often to point out to John Sel- 
craig, the teacher, the spot where the cave was formed, 
as he remembered, when a child, to have seen the soli- 
tary Alexander seated under its roof. 


‘ Having plenty of money, he purchased a boat for 
himself, and often, when the weather would permit, he 
made little excursions, but always alone ; and day after 
day he spent in fishing, either in the beautiful bay of 
Largo, or at Kingscraig Point, where he would loiter 
till evening among its romantic cliffs, catching lobsters, 
his favourite amusement, as they reminded him of the 
crawfish of Juan Fernandez. The rock to which he 
moored his boat is still shown. It is at a small dis- 
tance from Lower Largo, to the eastward of the Tem- 
ple-house. 

* It was thus he lived during his short stay at home, 
evidently far from being happy or content The vi- 
sions he had formed of domestic life could not be rea- 
lized, and he remained among his friends only because 
he knew not what better to do with himself. He found 
that he was not fitted for society ; his enjoyments were 





all solitary ; his pleasures were derived wholly from him- 
self; he felt oppressed by the kind attentions of 
strangers. At length chance threw an object in 
his way, that awakened in his mind a new train 
of thoughts and feelings, and roused him from 
his lethargy. In his wanderings up the burn-side 
of Keil’s Den to the ruins of Balcruivie Castle and 
its romantic neighbourhood, he often met a young 
girl seated alone, tending a single cow, the pro- 
perty of her parents. Her lonely occupation and 
innocent looks made a deep impression upon him. 
He watched her for hours unseen, as she amused her- 
self with the wild flowers she gathered, or chanted 
her rural lays. At each meeting the impression be- 
came stronger, and he felt more interested in the 
young recluse. At length he addressed himself to 
her, and they joined in conversation :_he~had no aver- 
sion to commune with her for-tours together, and 
began to imagine that he could live and be happy with 
a companion such as she. His fishing expeditions 
were now neglected. Even his cave became not so 
sweet a retreat. His mind led him to Keil’s Den and 
the amiable Sophia. He never mentioned this ad- 
venture and attachment to his friends; for he felt 
ashamed, after his discourses to them, and the pro- 
fession he had made of dislike to human society, to 
acknowledge that he was upon the point of marrying, 
and thereby plunging into the midst of worldly cares. 
But he was determined to marry Sophia, though as 
firmly resolved not to remain at home to be the sub- 
ject of their jests. This resolution being formed, he 
soon persuaded the object of his choice to elope with 
him, and bid adieu to the romantic glen. Between 
lovers, matters are soon arranged, and, accordingly, 
without the knowledge of their parents, they both set 
off for London. Alexander left his chest and all his 
clothes behind; nor did he ever claim them again ; 
and his friends knew nothing and heard nothing of 
him for many years after; still they kept his effects 
untouched in hopes of his return. Both his father and 
mother were dead, when, in the end of the year 1724, 
or beginning of 1725, twelve years after his elope- 
ment with Sophia Bruce, a gay widow, name 
Frances Candis or Candia, came to Largo to claim the 
property left to him by his father,—the house at the 
Cragie Well. She produced documents to prove her 
right ; from which it appeared that Sophia Bruce lived 
but a very few years after her marriage, and must have 
died some time between the years 1717 and 1720. 
This is farther established by the will and power of 
attorney, preserved in the Scots Magazine, vol. xlvii., 
page 672, which is dated in 1717.’—pp. 128—135. 

Our readers will perceive from these extracts 
that the work is not the less amusing because 
much pains have been bestowed upon it. 


LETTER TO SIR ALEXANDER MALET, BART. 





A Letter to Sir dlezander Malet, Bart., in reference to 


his Pamphlet, touching the late Expulsions from 

Wiuchester School; with a Word, in passing, to the 

Editor of ‘ The Literary Gazette’ By an Old 

Etonian. pp. 26. Wilson. London. 1829. 

WE wish we had any authority for saying, that 
the writer of this pamphlet had impudently and 
falsely assumed the designation of an ‘ Etonian.’ 
It would be perfectly consistent with the whole 
spirit of his pamphlet that he should have done 
so; yet it has so often been our misfortune to 
meet with young men combining, in a remarkable 
degree, the brains of idiots and the hearts of cox- 
combs, who, we were positively assured, did 
issue from that ancient foundation, that we should 
be afraid to impeach the veracity of any new 
person similarly endowed, who should put forth 
the like pretensions. 

Fortunately the true Etonians, gentlemen alike 
in feeling and in exterior, are also very nume- 
rous; and to those we must trust the defence of 
their venerable institution from the disgrace 
which such a person as this would entail upon 
it, if he could be believed, for a moment, to be 
a fair representative of its feelings. In his 
attempt to answer the excellent pamphlet of Sir 
Alexander Malet, this very foolish and very ill- 
meaning person maintains that fagging is to be 
preserved, because it is not expedient to part 
with our public schools, and to substitute modern 
schemes of education for the schemes that were 
contrived by our forefathers. 
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We should not have conceived it ible for 
idiotcy to reach such a sublime point as this. 
That a human brain should be found capable of 
confounding the notions of the scheme of educa- 
tion laid down by a set of men wise, at least, in 
their day, with the monstrous invention which the 
evil passions of boys have grafted upon it, cer- 
tainly never entered into our imagination. We 
are obliged to the author for proving that a lower 
depth of imbecillity than we had ever sounded 
may exist in every creature—but we must at the 
same time exhort the members of his school, 
lest other monsters as extraordinary should arise 
up and call themselves Etonians, to prove, by 
their zealous support of the reform which Sir 
Alexander Malet has had the honour of recom- 
mending, that in their opinions it is necessary to 
the permanence of the institutions established by 
our forefathers, that they should be purged of the 
abuses which have been introduced into them by 
their descendants. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Hermes Britannicus. A Dissertation on the Celtic Deity 
Teutates, the Mercurius of Cesar, in further Proof 
and Corroboration of the Origin and Designation of 
the Great Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire. Dy the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A. J.B. Nichols and Son. 
London, [828. 


Tus learned treatise, by a learned man and a poet, 
is well worthy the attention of our readers. We have 
not now time to go into an antiquarian discussion, but 
we shall probably return to the subject which involves 
much that is curious in historical mythology. 


Present State of Van Diemen’s Land; comprising an 
Account of its Agricultural Capabilities, with Obser- 
vations on the Present State of Farming, &c. &¢c. pur- 
sued in that Colony: and other. Important Matters 
connected with Emigration. By Henry Widowson. 
S. Robinson. London, 1828. 


Txis work must be exceedingly useful to Emigrants. 
Its contents do not possess enough of general interest 
to warrant us in making extracts ; but we heartily re- 
commend any person who has an inclination of visiting 
the settlement, to study them carefully. 


Dews of Castalie ; Poems, composed on various Subjects 
and Occasions. By J. Johns. R.Hunter. London, 
1828. 


Tuese Poems are evidently the production of an 
ardent mind. The writer, we think, has had « strong 
desire of fame before his eyes while writing them ; 
and this stimulus has sometimes supplied the place of 
that stimulus, which is furnished by a ‘ mind o’er- 
labouring with the weight of thoughts.’ If Mr. Johns 
will resolutely banish all consideration of the honour 
which is tocome from his poetry, and will just con- 
sider the poetry itself, we have no doubt the fame 
which he is now likely to lose by seeking it too earnest- 
ly, will reward his labours. The ‘Dews of Castalie,’ 
however, display considerable talent. 


The Companion to the Almanac; or Yecr-bovk of Ge- 
neral Information, for 1829. Knight. London, 1829. 


WE noticed some weeks ago ‘ The British Almanac,’ 
published under the direction of the ‘Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’ That diligent body 
has now compiled another work as a companion to 
the preceding, which contains more matter, and is 
likely, we think, to obtain even a wider circulation. 


The Origin of Life, the Cause of Diseases, and the Source 
of our Feelings and Senses Explained and Demon- 
strated. By James Morrison, the Hygeist. 8vo., pp. 
16. Sherwood andCo. London, 1828. 

Tuis beats cock-fighting. A man undertaking in the 
space of sixteen pages to explain the origin of life—the 
reason of diseases—and the causes of our feelings and 
senses. Ofcourse, the learned author begins with de- 
molishing the hypothesis of a soul, which such weak 
persons a8 Bacon and Leibnitz were fain to en- 
tertain. This is done in two lines; and the rest 
of the book is employed in establishing the author's 
own system, which, after all, is not much more 





monstrous than that of other} materialists ; for if 
man once gives the certainty that he has a soul, 
if he once admits that he can be argued out of his 
consciousness, he involves himself in a sea of contra- 
dictions, in which the wisest are as much lost as the 
most contemptible, and Hume and D’Alembert become 
degraded to the level of Mr. Morrison the Hygeist. 





NEW MUSIC, 


No. IV. of Select Subjects from Haydn's Creation and 
Ss , newly adapted as Divertimentos for the Piano- 


forte. By J, B. Cramer, and inscribed to Miss Hall 
of Totteridge, Herts. Cramer and Co. Price 4s. 


Ir was with much pleasure we noticed the three pre- 
vious parts of this estimable work in the former num- 
bers of ‘ The Atheneum ;’ and we also derive an in- 
creased satisfaction in recommending this the fourth 
part. It is wholly arranged from Haydn’s de- 
lightful Seasons, and the indefatigable Cramer has very 
judiciously chosen an interesting variety of movements. 
It commences with two pages of the overture in G 
minor, expressing the passage from winter to spring ; 
this is relieved by the soothing allegretto in G 6-8ths, 
‘Come, gentle Spring,’ (varied and embellished in 
Cramer’s best manner,) and the third movement in 
C, ‘ With joy the impatient Husbandman,’ is well con 
trasted with the pastoral finale, ‘ From out the foldthe 
Shepherd.’ 

The whole is highly tasteful, elegant, and pleasing, 
without difficulty. 





* Lassie, let us stray together.” A Ballad, sung by Mr. 
Sinclair ; the Music composed and dedicated tu Miss 
Syle. By B. Horne. Horne and Son, 2s. 


A very pleasing and flowing melody in the Scottish 
style, well suited to Sinclair’s voice and manner, and 
being within the compass of nine notes only, the 
highest being F on the fifth line,) quite applicable to 
the voices of amateurs in general. The author is a 
clever and intelligent professor, occasionally residing 
at Liverpool and Manchester, and his compositions 
are published by himself at both places. 


Brilliant Rondo for the Piano-furte ; composed and de- 
dicated to Mrs. J. C. Wilkinson, By W. Wilkinson. 
Op. 2. Ewer and Johanning, 4s. 


Thirteen pages of one uniform and monotonous move- 
ment, in the noisy, military, common-place key of D, 
unrelieved by the smallest contrast or variety. About 
one-third of the quantity, preceded by a slow move- 
ment, would have made an acceptable publication, for 
the general arrangement is not devoid of imagination, 
and the modulations are tolerably grammatical and in- 
genious, excepting an occasional flat 7th being not re- 
solved, or made to ascend. 


Zuleika’s Rose; written by Lord Byron, and composed 


expressly for Miss Paton, 
hew and Co, 2s. 


This is by far the best specimen we have yet seen of 
Barnett’s writing: it abounds with excellent modula- 
tion, appropriate expression, and good taste, in every 
particular. It presents a grand scena of three move- 
ments, and although overflowing with chromatic 
changes, yet the vocal part is by no means difficult of 
execution ; it may be ‘ caviare to the multitude,’ but it 
must be admired by the connoisseur and well-informed 
professor, 


By John Barnett. May- 


The favourite Airs in Pacini’s Opera, ‘ L’ Ultimo Giorno 
di Pompei,’ arranged for two Performers on the Piano- 
forte. By A. Diabelli. Book 1. Boosey and Co. 5s, 
Three pieces, extending to twenty-three pages, form 

this first book, and present a well-arranged variety of 

clever music. The opera is not very well known in 
this country, (not having yet been performed here,) but 
to those who are acquainted with it, we may notice 
that the pieces chesen are as follow: Ist. ‘ Viva Sal- 
lustio,’ preludio ed introduzione, andante in C, 3-4th 
time, modulating into two other movements in A, and 
concluding with an allegroin C. 2d. ‘ Di porporine 
rose vezzose,’ a very pleasing chorus in A minor, and 
afterwards major. And 3d. ‘ Marcia D’entrata di Sal- 
lustio,’ a clever march in F, 4 la Rossini. The whole is 
well adapted for the performers, (which we have with 
pleasure proved in the trial, ) and is not only the newest 
piece published but one of the dest. It is unusually 
well engraved and brought out; and we hope to notice 
the second book very soon. 


4 





Mozart's Operas, arranged with embellishments for the 
Flute. By Charles Suust. No.1, Cocks and Co. 3s. 
Twelve of the most estimable beauties from Mozart’s 

inimitable ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ form the first book 
of this very desirable work, comprising the essence of 
the whole opera. The embellishments are not so in- 
trusive or overwhelming as to obscure or deteriorate 
the simplicity of the original, but are conceived in the 
best taste, and offered in the most perfect manner. 





SONNET. 


AN awful statue, by a veil half hid, 
At Sais stands: one came to whom was known 
All lore committed to Etruscan stone ; 
And all sweet voices that dull time has chid 
To silence now, by antique pyramid, 
Skirting the desert, heard ; and all the deep 
May in its dimly-lighted chamber keep, 
Where genii groan beneath the seal-bound lid :— 
He came, and raised that yet unlightened veil 
With hands not pure, but never did unfold 
What he had seen: the shadow, madness, fell 
On his few days, before he went to dwell 
With night's eternal people, and his tale 
Has thus remain’d, and will remain, untold. 


SONNET. 
Across the main my spirit was beguiled : 
Amid the blackness of a cypress wood, 
By the slow windings of a sable flood, 
An ancient mound, o’ergrown with flowers, was piled: 
Upon it stood a Sachem and a child, 
Sole heirs of that so fiercely-squandered blood, 
Whose sires, the hunters of the western wild, 
Beneath them lay in the dim solitude. 
Last of his nation, long the chieftain gazed 
Upon his silent boy with steadfast eye ; 
Then, with untrembling arm, the hatchet raised, 
And sternly whisper’d “‘ ’Tis the hour to die !"” 
He hid his son in that ancestral tomb, 
And sought from Christian swords a warrior’s doom. 


BRANDANE. 





Cheap Pleasures.—How little is requisite to supply 
the necessities of nature! and in a view to pleasure 
what comparison between the unbought satisfaction of 
conversation, society, study, even health and the com- 
mon beauties of nature, but, above all, the peaceful 
reflection on ones own conduct: what comparison [ 
say, between those and the feverish empty amusements 
of luxury and expense? These natural pleasures, in- 
deed, are really without price, both because they are 
below all price in their attaintment, and above it in 
their enjoyment.— Hume, on qualities agreeable to our- 
selves and others. 


A book is the most singular production in the world : 
printed by people who do not understand it, sold by 
people who do not understand it; bound and read by 
people who do not understand it, and I had almost 
said, written by one who does not understand it. 

The finest satire is unquestionably that which carries 
the least venom and the most conviction, so that it even 
moves the smiles of those it assails. Such was the 
character of Lord Chesterfield’s speeches in the upper 
house. Dr. Maty, says of him that, ‘ he reasoned best 
when he appeared most witty ; and while he gained the 
affections of his hearers, he turned the laugh on his 
opponents, often compelling them to join in it.’ 

Dugald Stewart.—The Plymouth subscription for the 
monument to the late Dugald Stewart already amounts 
to 1,584/. 


Rochefoucault’s maxim, ‘ dans J’ddversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours quelque chose, qui 
ne nous deplait pas,’ certainly sounds strangely, but 
whoever denies its truth, understand neither it nor 
himself. 
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NOTES ON LISBON. 
No. IV. 


EXECUTIONS. 

Carrrat punishments are very rare in Portugal, 

ero not once in two years. The usual mode is 

ing, in which case the criminal is turned off a 
ladder, as was formerly the practice in England ; 
but here, the moment the unhappy wretch is 
launched into eternity, the hangman jumps off the 
ladder after him, and, by throwing himself upon 
his shoulders, breaks his neck, and terminates his 
struggles in an instant. 

But for very heinous offences they have a more 
imposing execution, well adapted to impress the 
the mind with awe, though not more painful 
to the suffering party than the other. The fol- 
lowing is an account of an execution of this kind 
which I witnessed : 

Two men had been found guilty of forging the 
paper currency of the country to a very consider- 
kble amount, and to make a proper example of 
them, an old law, which had lain dormant for 
nearly a century, was put in force ; this law sub- 
mitted them to be burnt alive. But as even the 
Portuguese, (as well as ourselves,) are too refined 
now to relish roasting our fellow creatures, as an 
epicure does a lobster, they were first allowed to be 
strangled. 

These wretched men were, on the day of exe- 
cution, brought from the prison accompanied by 
several priests, and attendants, bearing the ban- 
ner of some saint, preceding the criminals, and 
marched very slowly to the Caes do Soctre.* They 
wore only a long loose white dress, which reached 
from the shoulders to the ground: it hung very 
full, and was confined round the middle by a 
white sash. They were bareheaded and bare- 
footed : indeed, they had no article of dress on 
but the white robe. 

In the centre of the square a stage was erected, 
the flooring of which was of thick oak ; but the 

ks were left about an inch asunder, to admit 
the ascending flames when the fuel, which was 
placed beneath, should be lighted. The stage 
itself was about six feet from the ground ; in the 
middle of it was a post about eight feet high, and 
in front of that, and connected with it, was a seat 
for one person. 

When the men arrived at the place of execution, 
a priest addressed them for some time, after which 
one of them ascended the platform, and was 

laced on the seat with his back against the post. 

he executioner then bound him, by a rope 
passed round his middle, to the stake; another 
rope confined his thighs to the seat, and his feet 
were also firmly tied down to the flooring; his 
hands were tied before him, secured at the wrists, 
and a cord behind him bound his elbows close to 
his sides. Thus secured, he could not by any 
exertion or convulsion move a limb. 

A priest then mounted the platform, and stood 
for along time talking to the poor wretch, who 
seemed occasionally to answer to questions put to 
him. The priest then came forward to the front 
of the stage, and addressed the multitude, in a 
sermon, for about a quarter of an hour, or twenty 
minutes. His figure was commanding, his face 
handsome, and uncommonly expressive, his ac- 
tion graceful, and his voice clear though deep. 
The subject of his discourse was suited to the 
sad occasion, and he sometimes turned towards 
and addressed the criminal. When this discourse 
was ended, he once more approached the culprit, 
and receiving the cup and wafer from an atten- 
dant, administered the sacrament to him. He 
then prayed over him, kissed him on the forehead, 
and sprinkled him with holy water. 

The priest now quitted the scaffold, and the 
executioner proceeded to his office ; he pulled the 
hood of the white dress the criminal wore over his 





* A small square so called, near the river, and open 
towards it. Caes signifies a Quay. 





head, so. as to entirely conceal his face, and then 
passed a circular rope over his head, bringing one 
part of it round the front of his neck, and passing the 
other part (or bite) of itthrough a hole in the post 
behind, and then through the loop of that he passed 
a short stick, by turning which round he gradually 
tightened the rope round the man’s neck, and 
then, instantly, with all his might, and with the 
utmost velocity, twisted the cord, by means of the 
stick, till it not only strangled the man, but ac- 
tually broke his howe as was perceived by his head 
suddenly falling forward on his breast with a jerk ; 
indeed I thought I heard the neck break. In this 
situation he was left for twenty minutes, after 
which he was unbound from the post and seat, 
and laid on his back on the stage by the side of 
the post. 

The other criminal, who had stood a miserable, 
trembling spectator of his associate’s execution, 
was then supported up to the same place, for by 
this time terror had rendered him tvo feeble to 
walk without assistance ; and the horror he had 
endured for the last hour, in being obliged to 
witness such a scene, and in which he was soon 
to bear a principal part, must have been a punish- 
ment far greater than the death itself. 

The same ceremony and execution again took 
place ; and after this man was also laid on the 
stage the executioner left it, and the fire was ap- 
plied to the fuel beneath. The flames soon rose 
through the openings of the floor, which had been 
left for that purpose, and seized the linen robes 
that covered the bodies, which in about half an 
hour, were entirely consumed. 

Their ashes were then collected and thrown in- 
to the river, according to the sentence. 

One curious circumstance attended the burn- 
ing of these men. They were placed on the plat- 
form side by side ; and after the rope, which con- 
fined their arms behind was burnt, the contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the arms by fire, caused 
them gradually to rise in a perpendicular direc- 
tion from the stage, extending towards heaven ; 


and the cords, which confined the wrists together, 
not being burnt through, the hands remained 
clasped, as in the act of supplication. The arms 
continued in this posture till the whole of the 
bodies were consumed, when they fell into the 


flames. The effect of this cireumstance was un- 
commonly awful; even after death, they seemed 
to implore mercy from their God, while one atom 
of their persons existed. 

Upon the whole, I could not but consider the 
method of thus strangling a criminal, infinitely 
superior to our indecent mode of hanging. Here 
the whole person was concealed by a white full 
drapery ; and so secured that not a motion or 
convulsion could be perceived through the whole 
time of their suffering; whereas with us, every 
struggle of agonised expiring nature is exposed 
to view, with savage and indecent inhumanity. 

Never can I forget an execution I was once 
forced to witness. Three men were hung to- 
gether (for rebellion in Grenada, West Indies, in 
1796-7,) on a gallows, and that being very narrow 
they were necessarily hung rather close together ; 
the consequence was, that in the spasmodic 
struggles of death, by jerking up their knees, and 
turning round and round, as suspended by the 
rope, they were for five minutes alternately kick- 
ing each other on the breech: an effect that, in 
spite of the solemnity of the scene, was indecently 
ludicrous. 

Pusuic PREACHERS. 

I have often lamented the monotonous tone and 
action of the generality of our clergymen in the 
pulpit ; the latter is most times wholly wanting, 
except in giving the unfortunate pulpit cushion 
a few clumsy thumps, which generally produce 
more dust than they qteaken attention; or 
should the reverend gentleman be the Owner 
of a very white hand, it may tempt him to display 
that and his cambriec handkerchief together. 

How much, on the contrary, have I been sur- 





prised and pleased, upon hearing and seeing the 
clergy in Lisbon address their congregations. 
Sermons are not considered in Portugal as church 
fixtures, but are only given upon particular oc- 
casions, such as some remarkable saint’s day,— 
some public rejoicing, or grieving, &c.; and the 
report that a sermon is to be preached on such a 
day, in such a church, ia sure to attract as full an 
attendance as ever Garrick or Siddons could com- 
mand in even their happiest efforts. Nor do I 
wonder at it. The discourse, which I believe is 
actually studied and weighed prior to delivery, is 
always conveyed to the hearers by speech, not reed 
from an ill-written manuscript, and therefore has 
this advantage, that it leaves the body and eve 
limb at liberty. Whereas, I have in England felt 
a kind of painful fidget, when I have seen the 
preacher in evident fear of not reading it right, 
or, as sometimes happened, of turning over two 
leaves at once, which would produce a kind of 
cross-reading, caleulated to call forth any thing 
but serious attention in the auditors; or, should 
he be near-sighted, and not quite master of his 
subject, you might imagine he was smelling 
as well as looking at it. Here, on the contrary, 
the orator being made fully acquainted with what 
he intends to say, having his head, body, and 
limbs free from restraint, besides being possessed of 
a full clear voice, * it is no ways astonishing that 
they should at once instruct, delight, and claim 
our unqualified approbation. 

Though by no means a proficient in the Portu- 
guese language, yet their delivery is so distinct, 
their — so just, and their action so accor- 
dant with their subject, a person may always un- 
derstand the substance, be much of the detail of 
their discourses, which, as with us, last about 
twenty minutes. 

Srreers anp Hovsgs. 

The streets in Lisbon are, to a stranger, the 
greatest obstacle to his pleasure, comfort, or ex- 
ercise. Like Rome, Lisbon may be said to stand on 
its seven hills, or rather on its seventy ; for, with the 
exception of the three beautiful streets leadin 
from the Praga do Commergio to the Rogio, ol 
those crossing them at right angles, the whole city 
is one continued jumble of up and down, nearly 
every street being in itself hill, and many of 
them are so steep that it would be extremely dan- ° 
gerous to ride down them with any other animal 
than a mule, being quite as much so, as the hill of 
roly-poly-celebrity in Greenwich Park. They are 
all paved in the same manner as the carriage-way 
in the streets of London, nor is there any part ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of foot-passen- 
gers. It appears as if, in paving them, the la. 
bourers had chosen the sharpest point of the stone 
to place upwards, and such is really thecase. The 
want of flagged foot-pavement, and the shar 
roughness of these, at first annoyed me; and I felt 
very much inclined, every time I walked out, to 
quarrel with what I thought the perverseness and 
laziness of the people, for they have inexhausti- 
ble quarries of stone all round Lisbon ; but a little 
consideration convinced me that they were right, 
and, that I, like all those who form hasty conclu- 
sions from first appearances, was wrong. The 
fact is, the streets are in general so very steep, 
that it would be, if not impossible, at any rate ex- 
tremely dangerous, to walk on a smooth surface ; 
while, on the contrary, by being thus rough- 
paved, every stone becomes a step, or hold for the 
foot, both in ascending and descending. That 
they have been thus paved from an idea of se- 
curity is evident from the three streets above- 
mentioned, and all those lesser ones which cross 
them at right angles,(on a leyel about half a mile 
square,) being paved the same as our best streets, 





* Ihave been informed by themselves, that those 
who are brought up in the respective convents as public 
preachers, are always, besides other qualifications, 
chosen from among those who possess, naturally, a 
clear, strong, and harmonious voice. Nor are the ad- 
vantages of manly beauty disregarded, 
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with broad flat stones. The channels for carrying 
off the rain, &c., run along the centre of every 
street. 


Butthere is one abominable nuisance which can 
never meet with justification in any shape, par- 
ticularly when it is considered that perhaps no 
city in the world possesses a finer supply of water, 
by means of which, notwithstanding the steepness 
of the streets, there are few parts in which sewers 
and drains might not be made,* (though now the 
overflowings and waste water of all the fountains 
is supposed to run unprofitably down the streets.) 
But that: not being the case, every species of dirt 
is thrown from the windows of the houses into the 
streets, where what is not devoured by the city 
dogs is left to putrify. This olio of filth is only 

artially taken away about once in seven weeks, 
in their dirt-carts, or in hampers on mules, and 
the stench caused by disturbing it for removal is 
insupportablet. In the lesser streets, lanes, and 
alleys, it is never removed, except when the vio- 
lence of the winter rains carries it into the 
Tagus. 

There is, however, a law, though it is very lit- 
tle attended to, which strictly forbids the throw- 
ing of any thing from the windows before the 
hour of ten at night, and then the person who 
throws it ought to give warning by first calling out 
three times 4guva vai (water is coming) ; a trans- 
gression of this regulation incurs the penalty of a 
fine, which, if not paid, is changed into imprison- 
ment. Nevertheless you are in danger of, at 
least, dirty water every hour in the day; though, 
should this happen, the occupier of the house, 
(or floor,) from whence the annoyance was 
thrown, is obliged, on application, to pay you 
the full price of the article which may be thus 
wetted and spoiled, whether hat, coat, or any 
other part of your dresst. Should he refuse, the 
party injured has only to fetch a police-soldier, 
who, on a further refusal, lugs him off to prison 
till he complies ; and, at all events, is himself en- 
titled to four dollars for being called in to settle 
the dispute. The only difficulty is to ascertain 
from which window the offence was committed ; 
for most of the houses being many stories high, 
and every story inhabited by a different family, 
you must be very sure that you fix on the right 
floor, before you make your demand or com- 
plaint; and, in general, the offending person 
withdraws from the window so quick, that it is 
almost impossible to detect him. 


The surest way of avoiding a salute of the kind, 
which at night is doubly unpleasant, is, in passing 
through a wide street, to walk in the middle of 
it, and in narrow streets to keep as close as pos- 
sible under the houses, at the same time being on 
the watch whenever you see a dirt heap; for as 
one window on each floor is ever used to throw 
their filth from, (generally a passage window,) it 
consequently always falls in the same place, and 
there accumulates. The window set apart for 
this purpose may always be known by the filthy 
wall of the house under it. 





* Though there are numerous wells, and might be 
as many more, I never could learn that there was a 
single pump in all Lisbon. 


+ I should imagine that this prevalence of offensive 
smells may have originally been the cause that produced 
the disgusting custom of spitting | have mentioned. 
I certainly think, that very strong effluvias may be 
tasted as well as smelt, and then spitting instinctively 
follows. Thomson had the same idea relative to sweets, 

* Or taste the smell of dairy.’—Spring—Tuomrson. 


+t I had an opportunity of knowing that the same 
penalty is incurred if a person’s dog injures you. I 
saw the flap of a gentleman’s coat torn off, as he was 
walking very quietly along, by a dog which had laid hold 
of it slyly. The gentleman followed the dog into his 
master’s house, who, on finding what he done, paid the 
gentleman twenty-four dollars for a new coat. The dog 
belonged to a rich lawyer, on whom I was billetted at 
the time. 


(To be continued.) . 





SKETCH OF COUNT A. DE LA BORDE’S 
TRAVELS IN THE LEVANT. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PARISIAN ACADEMY OF INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND BELLES LETTREs. 


You have asked me, gentlemen, to afford you 
a narrative of my journey; a request, which in- 
duces me to regret that I have not availed myself 
of the opportunities afforded me for renderiug it 
less unworthy of your attention, or at least more 
deserving of your indulgence ; I shall, therefore, 
proceed to acquaint you with its object, and trust 
to that circumstance as pleading my excuse. 

Having devoted myself particularly to my son’s 
education, and being extremely desirous that he 
should one day claim a place in your esteem, | 
thought I could not do better than subject him to a 
new, more extended, and more laborious system 
of education,—a system, indeed, which appears 
to me to be requisite at the present time of day, 
if we would have our childrens’ education keep 
pace with the ideas and attainments of the age. 

To develope this system to you in all its bear- 
ings would lead me into a discussion far too prolix 
for the present occasion ; I shall merely remark 
that it consists, as respects its first portion, in 
combining with classical studies, and several mo- 
dern languages, exploratory travels through the 
most celebrated regions of antiquity, or, in other 
words, the periplus of the Mediterranean. It 
will be evident to you, that althongh such a design 
as this does not exclude discoveries, it does not 
contemplate them as a principal object. 

With a view of rendering this undertaking more 
attractive and less costly, I was desirous of asso- 
ciating several juvenile companions with my son, 
that they might, at the same time, take a part 
with him in the species of studies in which he was 
engaged; and I had the good fortune to meet 
with some young men, whose qualifications were 
entirely such as I wished for. One of them was 
Mr. Becker, the son of the worthy general of 
that name, and himself an officer of the F¢at- 
majeur, a youth full of zeal and talent ; a second 
was Mr. Hall, an Englishman of rank ; and the 
third was the Duc de Richelieu, who was obliged 
to leave us much sooner than we could have 
wished, fo the purpose of discharging a debt of 
gratitude. 

After devoting a considerable space of time to 
studies in Italy, and making a short stay in the 
Ionian islands, we set foot on the classic soil of 
Greece, where a galaxy of interesting scenes 
awaited our inquiries. The political state of the 
country, however, compelled us to invert the 
order of our labours, and to commence them 
from another quarter of the Ottoman territories. 
The first of our researches, therefore, which can 
pretend to any thing like a character of import- 
ance, dated from Smyrna, where we arrived on 
the fifteenth of July. 

You are well aware, gentlemen, that Asia Minor 
is not altogether so familiar to us as it might be; 
and yet, what other region is there which excels it 
in recollections and memorials of the deepest in- 
terest? Former travellers have confined their 
visits chiefly to its coast, and have not penetrated 
further inland than twenty or thirty leagues. We 
have essayed to complete their labours by ex- 
ploring its interior, and thence rejoining them at 
the stations, at which their steps were arrested. 
Our first voyage was from Smyrna to Constanti- 
nople, taking Sardis on our way. This, which was 
the most interesting town on our route, lies upon 
a height, which commands the plain of Hermo : 
the ruins of its walls extend from either bank of 
the Pattolo, an insignificant rivulet, which, even 
in Strabo’s time, had ceased to roll its golden 
particles along its current. Two Ionic columns, 
supporting a large cornice, constitute the sole re- 
mains of the temple of Cybele. Nothing can 
equal the elegance of their capitals, the volutes of 
which are ornamented with small palms ; they do 





not rise more than a yard from the ground, though, 


their diameter enables us to estimate their eleva- 
tion at fifty feet. On the declivity of the hill on 
the opposite side are seen a theatre and stadium. 
There is not one solitary human being to be found 
in this once celebrated place. The tents of the 
indigent Uraks, a nomadic race, here and there 
enliven the banks of the Pattolo; nor are any 
other monuments to be discovered from the sum- 
mit of the rock of Croesus, excepting the tombs of 
the Lydian kings. These consist of a species of 
huge mounds of earth, (tumuli,) about seventy in 
number; and amongst them may be recognised 
the tomb of Alijattes, the father of Croesus, which 
Herodotus records to have been the most exten- 
sive monument he had beheld, with the exception 
of the pyramids ; in truth, it bears a close resem- 
blance to an actual hill. As the historian adds, 
that this tomb was raised at the expense of the 
frail ones of Sardis, it is reasonable to infer from 
its size, that the morals of that capital were not 
of the most rigid order. 


On quitting Sardis, and traversing the Hermo, 
you reach the plain of Ircania, and enter the chain 
of mountains known bythe name of Youssouf- 
Dugh, which extends from the Olympus to the 
Ida, and divides the waters of the sea of Marmora 
from those of the Archipelago. Along the whole 
of this route we met with fountains from time to 
time: they are the fruit of private beneficence, 
and their founders’ names are graven upon them, 
most commonly accompanied by a short verse 
from the Koran. Amongst other inscriptions of 
this kind, we were much struck by the subse- 
quent distich :—‘ The most perfect of men is he 
who is most useful to his fellow-creatures.’ 


I shall not speak to you of Constantinople, gen- 
tlemen; it offers nothing which is more familiar 
to the world than the beauty of its site, and the 
paltry splendour of its public edifices. During 
our sojourn in that city, we were the witnesses 
of three events, which fully display its peculiar 
characteristics ; these were the plague, —a 
fire, — and a revolution. After abiding for 
seven weeks under the roof of Guilleminot, who 
loaded us with attentions, we thought it was high 
time to start upon our expedition to Cairo, 
through the interior of Asia. The success of 
this journey depended upon the manner in which 
we set about it ; and, for this purpose, it was ncees- 
sary that we should deviate from the plan usually 
adopted by preceding travellers, to which Seet- 
zen and Colonel Boutin had fallen victims. We, 
therefore, determined upon supplying ourselves 
at Constantinople with horses and fire-arms; at- 
tired ourselves in the Moslem costume ; took with 
us a firman, drawn inthe most expressive terms, 
through the intervention of the French embassy ; 
and, independently of an official Tater and an In- 
terpreter, added several experienced servants to 
our convoy. By these means our troop consisted 
of twelve horsemen, each of whom was armed 
with a double-barrelled gun; so. that our weight 
of metal was superior to what could be brought 
against us in any of the places where we were un- 
der the necessity of making our halts. Thanks 
to the judicious application of an occasional 
handful of paras, (a small Turkish coin,) we con- 
ciliated the good-will of all classes so effectually, 
that in those parts where, if unattended, we should 
“scarcely have been permitted to take down a single 
memorandum, we were allowed peaceably to so- 
journ whilst we made drawings and took admea- 
surements of monuments, and neither roused sus- 
picion on the part of the inhabitants, nor received 
molestation from their enmity. The low price of 
provisions in the Levant renders this mode of tra- 
velling by no means expensive. 

Such was the plan we pursued in traversing the 
interior of Asia ion yria, and Palestine. As 
it is impossible for me to afford you a complete 
account of our labours, or the observations 
arising out of them, I must content myself with 
adverting to the leading discoveries or researches 
which we achieved. 
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When we had taken our departure from Nico- 
media and Nicza, which offer many noble ruins to 
the inquiring eye, we took an easterly course 
towards the banks of the Sangar, and had scarcely 
reached the vicinity of lake Sobariju, the ancient 
Sofone, when we fell in with a Roman monument 
of noble dimensions ; this was a bridge of six 
arches, preceded by a triumphal arch, and termi- 
nated by a similar structure in the form of a vault, 
resting against a hill, and opening on both sides for 
the thoroughfare of a Roman road. At a distance 
of ten leagues, south-west of Cutahia, the most 
elevated point of this part of Asia, we reached a 
Roman town, which has never been visited by any 
formertraveller; nor is it adverted to by any of the 
ancient Itineraries. Its principal structures con- 
sist of a large theatre, a stadium, several porti- 
coes in a good state of preservation, though of di- 
minutive elevation, and an Ionic temple of the 
most elegant style of architecture, the columns of 
which are fluted, and composed of a single slab of 
marble, thirty feet in heighth; they sustain a 
frieze, decorated profufely and with the most ex- 
quisite taste. From the fragments of an inscrip- 
tion belonging to the facade, we gathered that this 
temple was restored during the reign of Adrian 
and was dedicated to Apollo. The Turks call 
this place Chapder; it is watered by a stream, 
which is crossed by a Roman bridge of five arches, 
in as perfect a state at this hour as the Roman 
vault to which it leads. 


From Chapder we journeyed to the. Phrygians 
ruins, described by Colonel Leake, and had the 
good luck to discover a second ruin of the same 
description in the same valley: nay, six leagues 
beyond this, we found a third, having an inscrip- 
tion in similar characters. But our greatest an- 
xieties were directed, and two months of our time 
necessarily devoted, to exploring the region com- 

rised between Affiom-Karahissar, Denislu, and 

sporta: our object was to determine the sources 
and course of the Meander, the Lico, and the 
Marsia, and the sites of a variety of ancient towns, 
seated on their banks; especially those of Hiera- 
polis and Aphrodysia. The former, which was 
constantly celebrated for its mineral waters, still 
retains the mephitic cavern, mentioned by Strabo, 
in which birds fall lifeless to the ground ; the 
ruins of the temple of Apollo, and a long list of 
magnificent tombs. From the centre of Aphro- 
dysia, the “pape Guera, rises the temple of 
Venus, which is of the Ionic order, and of which 
a considerable portion is still existing. On its 
left are the Theatre and Stadium : and from side 
to side extends an Ionic portico of the most con- 
summate elegance. Aphrodysia is indisputably 
the city of Venus; a sort of Cupids support the 
garlands which decorate the frieze of the portico ; 
and a chase, which is led by Loves, in pursuit of 
all kinds of animals, adorns the internal frieze of 
the temple, many fragments of which still exist 
in a good state of preservation : a hundred Greek 
inscriptions, scattered among the ruins, serve to 
enhance the intense interest which the sight of 
such a spot cannot fail to inspire. 


The road from Guera to Konie, through Is- 
porta, traverses aregion of mountains, intersected 
with spacious lakes. This district may be styled 
the ‘ Switzerland of Asia Minor” Eyerdir re- 
sembles the ‘ Isola bella’ of the Lago Maggiore. 
This great chain of mountains incloses several an- 
cient towns, which had not been previously recog- 
nized, and the site of which it became our task to 
ascertain ; amongst them are Salagasso, Antioch 
of Pisidia, Grenna, and Selga, though nove of 
them were so deservedly entitled to our researches 
as Konie, the ancient Iconium. This city con- 
tains curious vestiges of all its various stages, and 
particularly the Arabic remains of the Seljuk Sul- 
tans, which are no ways inferior to the Moorish 
edifices of Spain, whether for the elegance of 
their structure, or the excellence of their archi- 
tectural design. 

(To be continued.) 





A PROPOSAL FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF MR. PEEL. 


Tue invention of the present circulating me- 
dium has generally been regarded as the founda- 
tion of that extended system of commerce which 
has contributed so largely to the happiness of 
mankind. Whether it was expedient, in barbarous 
times, to use such a method of facilitating ex- 
changes, we cannot pretend to decide ; but that it 
is not the best adapted to the present times, may 
be made obvious to the meanest capacity. The 
matured commercial energies of the nineteenth 
century need not lean on the props which assisted 
the infancy of traffic. 


To vulgar minds, and such are those of all prac- 
tical and all theoretical men, the divisibility and 
portability of the precious metals have always ap- 
peared the qualities which particularly adapted 
them for a medium of exchange. These we have 
long considered as precisely the causes of some of 
the greatest evils of our social intercourse ; evils 
which we can see no mode of obviating, except 
that of boldly renouncing the dangerous use of 
metals, returning to the wise customs of our ante- 
diluvian forefathers, and effecting all exchanges 
by the natural process of barter, or, at any rate, 
permitting no other than the ancient circulating 


medium, horned cattle. 


Pounds, we are ready to admit, would not be 
such bad things, if it were not for their detestable 
division into shillings and pence. There would 
be few objections to the revival of the ancient 
talent; but, as long as we have our present scale 
of small monies, so long must the great practical 
evil of existence, the demand for ready money 
and prompt payment, harass that unfortunate 
class of men, the payers. The payment of small 
bills is the greatest annoyance of man in a civil- 
ized state. For large bills he makes up his mind ; 
these he generally incurs with some deliberation, 
and the prospect of being called on to pay them 
is always present to his mind, and induces him to 
shape his expenses accordingly ; and, at any rate, 
he is generally allowed to take time to discharge 
them. Buta small bill is an active poison ; no 
iong day is allowed by it to its victim, and their 
number makes up for their diminutive size. Their 
name is a legion; they come in quick and awful 
succession, like the train of phantoms that haunt 
the opium-eater. They do not, once and calmly, 
drain the life-blood from you with the deadly 
avidity of a vampire, but haunt your waking and 
sleeping hours with the pertinacious sting of the 
mosquito, and render life a constant and burden- 
some succession of petty but maddening annoy- 
ances. 


And then, who is there on whom they produce 
that impression which the payment of money ought 
always to make on those who possess it in but 
a limited supply? Alas! it is in these small drib- 
lets that our money imperceptibly glides from our 
hands. We forget that great law of nature, that 
the sum of the parts makes up the whole: we 
heed not the evanescence of our 10/. and &/. notes 
in the shape of small change,—we convert the 
solidity of sovereigns into the fluidity of shillings,— 
the pence-table is not before our eyes. Who 
is there that keepeth watch and ward over single 
pounds?—who counteth the outgoings of shillings 
and sixpences ?—who cherisheth the penny and its 
moiety as the seeds of greater coins? Few, in- 
deed, there be, who are endowed with such wis- 
dom, and few who do not repent over the empti- 
ness of a gradually eviscerated* purse. 

Both these great evils—the evil of constant de- 
mand and constant payments, and the consequent 





* This singularly beautiful and expressive word is 
adopted from Blackstone’s Commentaries. But we 
hope that the application of it to the redueed form of 
empty purses will be considered as a less jarring stroke 
than the Learned Judge’s ferocious injunction to tear 
out the bowels of truth 





evil of the imperceptible diminution of our funda, 
would be prevented by the substitution of the pe- 
coral for the pecuniary medium. You could never 
be bored into the payment of a small bill, because 
you never would have any coin sufficiently small to 
pay it with. Suppose a tradesman came to ask you 
to pay him six and eight-pence ; your answer would 
be, ‘I have got a fine ox do'vn in Devonshire, 
but it won’t be fat for a couple of months.’ ‘I 
make it a rule,’ he would answer, ‘ never to book 
these small accounts.’ ‘Very well,’ would be 
your reply. ‘ In that case, you have probably got 
change for a ram which you'll find down at Smith- 
field.” Here you have made him a legal tender. 
Is it likely that he can give you change in wethers 
or lambs? He mutters out that he has’nt the 
change about him; it will do another time—he 
rids you of his odious presence, aud you are fear- 
less of any recurrence of his importunities. The 
other evil would of course vanish with the first. 
No man would fling away sheep and calves, as he 
does half-crowns and shillings: and the most 
thoughtless could hardly spend a herd of oxeu 
without thinking of it. 

It may be suggested, that it would be incon- 
venient to tradesmen to be kept so a of 
their money. The experience of all London 
shows that the wish for payment so prevalent 
among that class, is a mere vulgar prejudice ; and 
that a shop-keeper is just as well off when he is 
unpaid as when he is paid. And at any rate, the 
interests of a class comparatively so small as that 
of sellers, can never be put in competition with 
the welfare of the many, that is the purchasers. 


But the use of cattle, or other heavy goods, as 
money, would produce even greater benefits by 
reason of their not being portable. No man could 
be expected every time he walked out, to drive a 
herd of live stock before him through the streets. 
A tradesman thinks it now no impertinence to 
ask you to put your hand into your pocket, and 
pull out a few shillings, to pay for any article you 
have bought. But even if he should have the 
hardiness to make such a request after the sub- 
stitution of flocks and herds for gold and silver, 
the purchaser would, of course, answer, ‘ my 
good fellow, do you think I carry horses and cows 
in my breeches pockets, or bales of cotton in Thi 
purse. Send your man with the things, and I'll 
give you a draft on my grazier for an edge-bone 
of beef at the next Taunton fair.” What could 
he do but obey? Every other customer would 
make him much the same answer. 


There would then be no need for a Mendicity 
Society, because beggars would get nothing for 
their begging. The wretches who bore us at the 
crossings of the streets, would be heard with con- 
tempt by the pennyless proprietor of cattle. 
Guards and coachmen would learn the futility of 
demands which could not be gratified. Donations 
to servants would not exhaust the finances of the 
visitor of country friends. And the unblushing 
importunity of the lower orders would fail of ex- 
torting the ponderous bulk ofa Christmas box, or 
a ‘summut to drink.’ 

The security of property would be greatly in- 
creased by every increase in the size of the me- 
dium of exchange. Horse-stealing and sheep- 
stealing abound much in this country; but they 
are at any rate crimes much more difficult of 
commission than the picking a pocket. The 
country gentleman, who had received a dividend 
in Lancashire cattle, might safely commit his 
horned balance to a driver, and return to the 
White-Horse-Cellar without fear or the necessity 
of keeping his hands in his breeches pockets. 

The banker and the philanthropist will observe 
with delight that this change in the monetary sys- 
tem would put a simultaneous end to the crime, 
and the sanguinary punishment of the forgery of 
bank notes. Bank notes there would be none; 
and who could forge sheep, or pass off forged 
bullocks ? 

The confidence in banks would be greatly 
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augmented ; for the dealings of the banker would 
be transacted in the markets; and you might 
estimate his a to meet a run by the size of 
his stalls, and the droves which entered them. 


Again, the public would be guarded against 
the fraudulence of moneyed men. Could Mr. 
Austin have been suspected even of embezzling 
30,000/. worth of four-footed beasts? Could the 
nation have been sufferers by the defalcation of 
many myriads of heifers or ewes in the Navy 
Office? Could Mr. Rowland Stephenson have 
suddenly decamped with the value of 160,000/. in 
live sock ? Could he have safely embarked such 
a booty for America, or could he have lain hidden, 
as some suppose, in the heart of the city, without 
danger of being betrayed by the lowing and bleat- 
ing of his animated Exchequer bills ? 


There would be no false coining, and no melt- 
ing of money to send it into foreign parts. We 
should rarely hear the plaint that money was 
going out of the country. Norshould we have to 
pay foreigners in useful commodities for the 
wasteful return of an unproductive medium of 
exchange. Our money would be raised in our 
own country. Usury would be impossible, be- 
cause the natural periods of gestation would point 
out the only possible rate of interest which could 
be asked or given. 


We could mention many other advantages of 
the alteration in our monetary system, which we 
have recommended in the foregoing remarks. 
But, for the candid, enough has been said; and 
any additional arguments would have but little ad- 
ditional effect on those whose prejudices they 
would not dispel. Above all, we expect little 
candour from the miserable gang of cold-blooded 
theorists who are called political economists ; ob- 
stinately wedded to a system, on no one point of 
which (as Mr. Brougham has asserted) do any 
two of them agree, they will meet an original pro- 
position with the disdain of insolent inaptitude 
for truth. And yet we might trust a little to the 
strong mind of Mr. Malthus, to whom the boldest 
conclusions are but as geese and turkies ; and we 
eannot help hoping that he will lend a favourable 
ear to the suggestion of a medium of exchange, 
which bears so close an affinity to his own 
cherished ‘ measure of value.’ 


Dark as are the waters on which we fling 
forth our truth to be hid for a while from tho 
view of man, we know that it will float on 
their bosom into a brighter channel, whose 
distant gleam now cheers our eye. The day 
will be, (ay, and that a right early day,) in 
which there shall be a great change in the cur- 
rency of this our native land. Men, that is 
Englishmen, shall not barter all that is dearest to 
them for idle and inanimate dross. There shall 
be a natural expression of a natural and unselfish 
commerce. The bustling haunts of traffic shall 
reflect some of the cheerful features of rural in- 
nocence and quiet. The pale and cunning visage 
of the stock-jobber shall give place to the ruddy 
cheek and manly morality of the shepherd. Rustic 
sights and rustic sounds shall make glad our 
hearts with the memory of by-gone days. And 
the stranger who shall visit the congregations of 
merchants, and the thronged halls in which the 
wealth of the world is bartered, shall find the 
Arcadia of ancient days in the Exchange of Lon- 
don, and recognize the visionary features of 
pastoral bliss in the monetary system of the 19th 
century. 





FOREIGN NOTICES, 


The Nuraghes of Sardinia—There are six 
hundred of these ancient memorials extant in the 
island of Sardinia. Those which are in a perfect 
state, are generally about fifty feet high, ninety 
feet in diameter at their base, and their summit 
terminates in an inverted cone.’ They are con- 
structed of various kinds of stone, such as are 
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found on the island, and their usual site is the top 
of some hill, standing in a plain; in a few in- 
stances, they are surrounded by a wall ten feet in 
height. The origin of these remarkable and 
long unnoticed monuments is indisputably to be 
traced to that portion of Grecian history which 
refers to the Heraclides and the Pelasgic colonies, 
and various authorities may be adduced from the 
ancient writers, particularly Diodorus of Sicily, 
Pausanias, and Aristotle, in proof of that origin. 
M. Petit-Radel, who has treated this subject with 
great judgment, notices the perfect coincidence 
of the events recorded by those writers with the 
whole history of the Pelasgic migrations. He 
shows, for instance, that some of these memorials 
were built by Daedalus, who planted colonies 
during the age of Iphicles, Iolas, Minos the 
Second, CEdipus, and Atreus; and, to prove the 
existence of the Arcadian colony of Aristeus, 
which Pausanias places in the earliest ages of 
Sardinian story, he brings into juxta-position the 
records of that hero with those of Cadmus, whose 
daughter he married, and Nanas, the Thessalian, 
the founder of the Pelasgic colonies in Italy, of 
whom there are still extant considerable remains 
on the coast lying opposite to Sardinia. 


Sardinia—There have been some singular 
variations in the population of this island during 
the last fifty years: though it is how on the in- 
crease, the following statement shows that it has 
greatly declined during that interval. The num- 
bers of its inhabitants were, in 


From this statement, which is drawn from 
official documents, the amount of its population, 
as given by recent statistical writers, at 460,000 
to 470,000 souls, is an evident exaggeration. 


The natives of Sardinia are mostly of middling 
stature, though characterised by the symmetry of 
their shape, and their great muscular powers. 
They are peculiarly remarkable for an uncommon 
activity of mind, and possess great natural taste 
for science and poetry. Though a spirit of re- 
venge impels them, on some occasions, to destroy 
its object, the harmony which pervades their do- 
mestic economy would shed lustre on the most 
lovely periods of the patriarchal state. The feudal 
system still obtains throughout the island, gorging 
the few at the expense of the many, and present- 
ing a wall of adamant against the advancement of 
its welfare and civilization. 


The direct taxes amount to 916,647 Piedmon- 
tese livres, (28,193/.,) and the indirect, to 
1,725,901, (71,910/.) The revenue of the clergy 
yields an annual sum of 960,000, (40,000/.,) of 
which 264,000 fall to the share of the bishopricks, 
though on this last sum, it should be remembered, 
the government is entitled to charge as many 
pensions as are equivalent to one-third of the 
amount. Independently of the Universities and 
other establishments for education, the present 
sovereign has established normal schools in all 
the villages; they receive pupils at the age of 
eight years, from which age the learner passes 
through a three years’ course of regular studies. 
When Viceroy of the island in 1804, he also 
founded a ‘ Society of Agriculture and Husbandry,’ 
as well as the ‘ Monte diSoccorso,’ an association 
exclusively designed for the support and encou- 
ragement of agriculture, The incubus of feu- 
dality and superstition, however, must be removed 
before the industry of the Sardinian can raise his 
country from its present low estate. Of this, its 
ar, condition, no further proof can be 
needed than that the whole island contains not 
one paper-mill—and only one solitary manufactory 
of cotton goods. Every article of leather, hard- 
ware, woollens, and linens, save coarse household 
cloths, is drawn, with some paltry exceptions, 





from foreign countries, The oil trade is the only 
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branch which shows any symptoms of increase.— 
A. de la Marmora. 


Indigent Population of France-—Out of a 
population of thirty-two millions, as many as five 
millions are in a state of positive indigence, 
either professed, or incipient beggars! The 
country is plundered by 130,000 individual de- 
predators ; and of these, from 15 to 20,000 are 
apprehended and punished. The expense of 
providing for the public safety, costs the state 
an annual sum of 140,000/,, and the value of pro- 
perty stolen or damaged, cannot fall short of 
80,0007. a year. There are more than 150,000 
persons under confinement in prison, or vege- 
tating in hospitals, &c.; and above 60,000 chil- 
dren of mendicant or indigent parents cast forth 
daily upon the world without any asylum beyond 
tap-rooms, forests, and dens of smugglers. In 
short, France contains more than 3,000,000 
human beings who do not know from one month 
to another whether they are to live or starve. To 
complete this harrowing picture, it is lamentable 
to see the back ground filled up by 11,464 crimi- 
nals annually discharged from the galleys, and 
7,896 prisoners released from confinement.— 
M. Laforest. 

Tea Trade in Russia —Tea is one of the most 
important objects of Russian commerce, and con- 
tributes far beyond any other article to the pros- 
perity of the fair held at Nijni-Novgorod, which 
receives its supplies upon the breaking up of the 
ice in the Siberian rivers. These supplies are for- 
warded on sledges from Kiakta, on the Chinese 
frontier, to Tomsk in Siberia, where they are 
sometimes detained six weeks or two months, 
awaiting the season for their shipment. Descend- 
ing the Oby and ascending the Irtish, they are 
again put on shore, and conveyed, a distance of 
twelve versts by land,! to Perme, whence they are 
sent by water to Nijni-Novygorod. Their first de- 
parture from Kiakta takes place in the beginning 
of February, and those of 1827 reached Nijni- 
Novgorod on the 25th of July. They occupied 
eight-decked vessels, (raschives,) each carrying 
from 200,000 to 250,000 pounds’ weight; the 
eight cargoes being worth above 600,000/. The 
cost of carriage is nearly ten per centum, and the 
article is sold at twelve months, with one half per 
cent. discount. It is packed up carefully in lead, 
covered with skins, so as to preserve it from con- 
— any obnoxious savour from substances 
with which the package may come into contact. 
The tea imported by land-carriage into Russia is 
greatly superior to that imported by sea into Eng- 
land; as, in the latter instance, it cannot be so 
effectually secured as not to imbibe saline exha- 
lations during the voyage. 


The first essays made by the Siberians and 
Bashkirs to lead their caravans across Chinese 
Tartary to Pekin, occurred about the year 1653. 
They bartered their skins and furs for gold, silver, 
precious stones, stuffs, and tea; but their coarse 
deportment subsequently induced the Chinese 
government to prohibit their entrance into its terri- 
tories, and they were obliged, in consequence, to 
restrict themselves to a petty traffic on the fron- 
tiers. The commercial treaty entered into between 
Russia and China in 1689 received a more ex- 
tended form in 1712, when Peter the Great sent 
Laurent Lange as his envoy into China. Ever 
since that period, this branch of Russian trade 
has assumed gradually a more settled and substan- 
tial form. 

The better descriptions of tea are known by the 
names of the original growers or manufacturers ; 
and there are above two hundred different kinds, 
each familiar to the dealers by its parental designa- 
tion, and prized accordingly. e wealthiest of 
these dealers are the merchants of Moscow, who 
conduct their barter with the Chinese through the 
medium of their own agents at Kiakta, and have 
recently attempted to defraud their customers by 
increasing the weight of the lead in which the tea 
is packed.—Bulletin du Nord. 
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KING’S COLLEGE. 


We have been favoured with a copy of 
the plan for conducting King’s College, which 
have been prepared by the ‘Provisional, Com- 
mittee, and will be submitted to the body of 
subscribers ; but as they have already appeared in 
the pages of a contemporary, we will only extract 
two or three of the most interesting articles, 
upon which we intend to make some remarks 
in an early number of ‘The Atheneum.’ 

* GoveRNoR.—AIl fundamental regulationsconcerning 
the course of studies, and the internal discipline of the 
College, which the Council may frame from time to 
time, as well as the appointment and removal of all 
the officers of the College, will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governors. 

‘Tutors.—Tutors will be appointed by the Principal, 
with the approbation of the Council. One or more of 
the Tutors, under the direction of the Principal, will 
reside in each house, or in each portion of the College 
allotted for the reception of Students; they will be 
responsible to the Principal for preserving good order 

discipline, and will be removable by him, with the 
approbation of the Council. 

*SrupENTS OF THE HiGHER DEPARTMENT.—The 
resident Students will be subject to such regulations 
as the Principal may from time to time announce. 
They will all be required to attend the service of the 
Church of England in the College Chapel on Sundays. 

© PusLic EXAMINATIONS.—At these Examinations, 
the Students’ knowledge of the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and of the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, as taught by the United Church of 
England and Ireland, will be carefully inquired into. 
Every Student will be expected to exhibit a certain 
degree of proficiency in these subjects. 

* Lower DEPARTMENT. —The system here carried 
on will embrace a Course of Religious Instruction 
suited to the age of the Pupils, Classics, Arithmetic, 
Elementary Mathematics, the Modern Languages, &c.’ 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent-Garden. 

Is not ‘ The Beaux Stratagem’ a good comedy? and 
was it not well Acted at Covent Garden last Saturday ? 
On the first of these questions we trust there is no one 
who requires to be illuminated,—as to the second, we 
need scarce do more than mention the name of Kemble, 
Keeley, Power, Bartley, and Miss Chester; but we 
can say in addition, and in good faith and sincerity, we 
have not partaken of a richer treat the whole season. 
The manners of this comedy, and almost all the cha- 
racters, are certainly of a past date, but the humour of 
the incidents and dialogue were as fresh, easy, and 
forcible, asthey could have been in the days when it was 
a picture of living existence. It is true (and perhaps 
to be lamented also) that the landlords of public inns 
are quite another guess sort of rogues now to what 
they were in the days of old Boniface. As to the road, 
what gentleman could undertake to live decently by it 
pow when the stage-coaches come so thick and so 
quick, that one has no time to cut a traveller’s throat 
with the proper degree of cunning and attention to his 
feelings, before bang goes the blunderbuss of the 
Royal Mail at your head. Alack-a-day! as the saying 
is, Captain is no longer ‘a travelling name,’ except to 
tourists on the Continent. Pistol and sword have 
been exchanged for false-key and center-piece, and the 
whole profession (Oh ! shade of Gibbet !) incorporated 
with the organised police of the metropolis. 7'empora 
mutantur ! We have ourselves visited at a late period, 
and with no ordinary interest, the fair and famous 
city of Litchfield ; yea, we have drank deeply of the 
copas-cup of its ancient, loyal, and free corporation ; 
other objects of interest, such as the vestigia of John- 
son, Garrick, Darwin, Seward, and last, not least, the 
fine monument of Chantrey, were all cared for easily, 
and in comparatively small space, after the conclusion 
of morning service ; the remainder of our time we de- 
voted sedulously to the recognition of thescene of ‘ The 
Beaux Stratagem.’ Alas! the place was no more like 
its old picture than the new Palace to Greenwich 
Hospital. To be sure, the landlord of our hotel had a 
red ale-drinking sort of face,—but his Anno 
Benin was any thing but ‘confoundedly strong ;’ 
and when we rang the bell, with love’s catechism hanging 
at our tongue’s end, instead of Cherry, came in an old 
lean withered figure of a waiter; we dismissed the 
spectre, which had driven out our fair vision, with an 
internal ejaculation of—‘ Hence! avaunt! thy bones 





are marrowless, thy blood is cold,’ and bade him bring 
us for our consolation a glass of cherry brandy. 

We observed, too, with regret, that all traces even of 
the French officers are beginning, after two generations, 
to disappear from the countenances of the inhabitants ; 
the sharpness of the Gallic contour is becoming rounded 
again into the fullness and solidity of English flesh 
and bone ;—changes, no doubt, attributable in some 
measure to the quartering of two or three of our own 
regiments there within the last twenty years. 

The Dorindas and Mrs, Sullens had flaunting bon- 
nets and proud eyes, but we could see no symptoms 
of ‘corn, wine, and oil’ upon their countenances. 
The Archers and Aimwells were sufficiently exquisite ; 
but, strange to say, they wore black coats, and seemed 
to have nothing to practise on but targets. We made 
great and persevering inquiries respecting the scite of 
Lady Bountiful’s mansion, but could only ascertain 
that it was no where in the vicinity of the close. We 
felt a great longing, on entering the church, to ‘ bow to 
the Dean, (especially as the verger had got his 
‘ half-crown,’) but could not catch the eye of the 
‘commanding officer,’ who scarcely seemed to ex- 
pect the honour we intended him; out of church, how- 
ever, we are informed the custom is still much in vogue, 
so much, that when whist is played in the Close, that 
dignitary always has the privilege of choosing trumps 
at his own table. 

To return to Covent-Garden. This picture of the 
past is more interesting to us than any picture of the 
present ; it might not be so were our artists equal to 
the old ones. We have already expressed our unquali- 
fied approbation of the acting; still we must in justice 
say, that Charles Kemble, though eminently successful, 
can never be the Archer that Elliston was; he is per- 
fectly and naturally the gentleman, but still there is a 
restraint, a want of real ease, about his acting, which 
is supplied by his clever and entertaining manner of 
assuming it; Power is a better substitute for the 
Jack Johnstone of the old cast in 1814; we think him 
one of the richest humorists on the stage. Still more 
irresistible was Keeley, the successor of Bannister, in 
Scrub. Whenever this actor adds to his author, and 
he often does so, it is sure to be an improvement: an 
effect which could not take place, if he did not feel 
perfectly the humour he depicts. Take, for instance, 
the following: ‘rch. How many are there of them ? 
(thieves).—Scrub. Sir, eleven-and-forty.— Oh! kill 
him, kill him, Sir. J never saw a man killed in 
my life.’ Such of our readers as have seen Keeley, 
may imagine the effect of these last words better 
than we can describe it; the house did not recover 
from them for many seconds. Miss Forde is in person 
the very representation of Cherry, and she played the 
part perfectly, and with some humour. She is indeed 
a promising actress, which, added to her more than 
respectable qualifications as a singer, gives her a 
chance, we think, of some day becoming a favourite. 
But Miss Chester—what a gorgeous woman! just 
arrived at the limits which separate, embonpoint, and 
what gross people call fatness, she is at this time 
grander than we have ever seen her. What shall 
we call her ? a seventy-four in full sail? or, as Burns 
better expresses it, 

* A glorious galley, stem and stern, 
Well rigg’d for Venus’ barter.’ 

Then how well she acted, we thought. It was 
principally through the assistance of her bye-play and 
Charles Kemble’s, the scene of Aimwell’s fit in the 
arm chair, presented the best group we ever saw upen 
the stage. We cannot conclude without a word 
respecting the omission of certain passages upon 
certain accounts. It is not our foible to be strait- 
laced; on the contrary, we would have love's 
catechism retained exactly as it was written; we 
consider it neither immoral or indecent at all; but 
whilst this was curtailed, there were passages allow- 
ed to remain which must shut the doors of the 
Theatre against all modest women; a little disguised, 
indeed, it is true, but still more than half naked ; 
and when the gross laugh of the gross majority of the 
audience tears away the veil altogether with an in- 
sulting and triumphant peal, we insist upon it, that 
Mr. Fawcett has no right to accuse our impure imagi- 
nations (to say nothing of the ladies) of not abiding 
by their own chaste interpretations of the sense. 





Illustration of a passage in Thucydides.—Athenian 
Cicade—The common tradition among the ancients 
was, that cicade were, sud sponte, produced from 
the earth ; and as the Athenians believed htemselves 
to have had a similar origin, they, for that reason, 
wore little golden images of cicade in their hair.— 
Redi. Opuscula, 10, 





POPULAR LITERATURE. 


* Ut in vitd, sic in studiis, pulcherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo, severitatem comitatemque ne illa in tristi- 


, miscere, 
tiam, hc im petulantiam, procedat.’—Plinii Epistola. 


4 
* Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton's Paradise Regained. 
1.—PokTICAL. 


Sir Walter Scott and Dr. Gall, the Phrenologist.—It 
has been aptly remarked, that the advocates of the 
phrenological system carefully publish every fact which 
supports their theories, but none which oppose them. 
Whether the following anecdotes merely prove an error 
in judgment of the celebrated founder of the system, 
or the heads examined to be examples of perverse con- 
figuration, we shall leave others to decide. 


When Dr. Gall was in this country, he went, in 
company with Dr. H., to visit the studio of our eminent 
sculptor Chantrey. Mr. Chantrey being engaged, they 
amused themselves in viewing the various efforts of his’ 
skill. Dr. Gall was requested to say, from the organs 
exhibited in a certain bust, what was the predominant 
propensity or faculty of the individual. He pronounced 
that the original must be a great poet. His attention 
was directed to a second bust. He declared the latter 
to be that of a great mathematician. The first was the 
bust of Troughton, the eminent mathematician ; and 
the second, that of Sir Walter Scott. 


Talent, the phrenologist asserts, is proportional to 
the development of the cerebral mass. Mr. Chan 
exhibited to Dr. Gall drawings of numerous heads, 
The cranioscopist selected one, whose ample cerebral 
development gave (as he decided) a sure index of vast 
talent,—it was a fac-simile of the head of the Earl of 
Pomfret. 

Plagiarism, 

Vain—till your heart is warmed—the task to steal 

The fire from other bosoms ; you must feel 

The cord that wakes—in hundred hearts—a tone 

Must first be tuned and vibrate in your own. 

Goéthe. 
The Primrose. 

Though storms may break the primrose on its stalk, 

Though frosts may blight the freshness of its bloom, 

Yet Spring’s awakening breath will woo the earth 

To feed, with kindliest dews, its favourite flower, 

That blooms in mossy banks and darksome glens, 

Lighting the green sward with its sunny ont, 

Shelley. 

A Poet's Feelings.—The feeli of a genuine poet 
are all strong—Quicquid amet, valde amat.— Coleridge. 

2.—SENTIMENTAL. 


Vice and Virtue—We have much labour and hold in 
the obtaining vertue; when we have fought well all 
day, we loose it at night; vice dogs vs, and neuer 
assailes but vpon advantage ; shee comes creeping, and 
by degrees gets into our bosomes ; we cannot shut her 
out, for our gates will not bee bar’d: our senses keep 
open houses ; they are busie faculties, that love not 
idlenesse, though they lead to idlenesse ; bee blinde, 
and the power of the eyes will runne into the touch, 
and then make that itch for both: take away foure 
and leaue the fifth, and that fifth will trouble vs as ill 
as all; take away all—we are senselesse : so, having 
senses, we are subject to vice; having none, without 
feeling. The reason of vertue’s difficulty, is her inuisi- 
blenesse : it must bee touched, or tasted, or heard, that 
they make much of ; and so much vertue is common : 
we call her by her name, and tell her of her excellency : 
but to translate her out of wordes into deedes and 
actions is few mens’ case, and no maruaile, for the 
persuasion of vertue being in a language that man 
understands not, without the senses’ interpretation, by 
their interpretation is corrupted.—Sir William Corn- 
wallis’s Essays, 29, edit. 1631. 

Love. 
Love's of a strangely open, simple kind, 
And thinks none sees it, ‘cause itself is blind. 
Cowley. 





‘reedom. 
Ah! Freedom is a noble thing, 
Freedom makes man to have likyng ; 
Freedom all solace to man gives ; 
He lives at ease that freely lives. 
Barbour, I., 1. 183. 
3.—DRAMATICAL. 


Welsh Dramatics.—The style of the religious dramas, 
(if we can call them so,) may be conceived from the 
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following speech, arising out of the refusal of Noah’s 
wife to enter into the Ark : 
* Shem.—Father, I shall fetch her in, I trow, 
Withouten anie faile. 
Mother, my father after thee sendes, 
And biddes thee into yonder ship wendes. 
Look up and see the winds, 
For we bene ready to sayle.’ 
The Deluge, an old Play, 41. 
4.—ORATORICAL. 

Father Gregory —If we may give full credit to our 
old monkish writers, the effects of pulpit oratory in 
their days far surpassed any thing witnessed in our 
degenerate times. We cannot boast, as they could, of 
a preacher ‘ tipsifying a congregation with the honied 
rain of his eloquence :'-—‘ Doctor Sanctissimus ille 
Gregorius, qui melleo predicationis imbre totam ri- 
gavit et inebriavit ecclesiain.’—Johkn of Salisbury, 
ap. X. Script. 

5.—RHETORICAL, 


The Simple and the Florid Style—The first writer 
of eminence who departed from the model of the Greek 
simplicity was Sullust. His style wants all that fiow- 
ing ease and smoothness of diction so conspicuous in 
Xenophon ; instead of which he has assumed a manner 
of his own, borrowed, it would appear, from the decla- 
mation of the schools of rhetoric. Sallust was followed 
by Tacitus and Seneca ; the first of whom always aims 
at that pointed brilliancy which the ancient Greeks 
never attempted, but which has frequently among the 
moderns been considered the acmé of perfection. Ta- 
citus also indulged in the florid, pictured, style of 
writing which belongs to poetry ; and in this false taste 
he has been followed by the French and their imitators 
in Germany and England.—Zord Monboddo, Origin and 
Progress of Language, v0). iii. 

Oriental Metaphor —He feared not the number of 
tents where death, the mother of vultures, had fixed her 
mansion.—Zohair, Transl. by Sir Wm. Jones. 

6.—CHIVALRIC, 

Contempt of Death.—We are told of the ancients that 

t hey looked upon death as a jest, Mortem pro joco habent 
—vide Atheneus, Deipn. iv.and Bartholinus, p.5. But 
in this they were rivalled by the Scandinavians : 
* Magna viri virtus que risu calluit uno 
Supremam celare necem, summum que dolorem 
Corporis ac mentis lato compescere vultu.’ 
Saxo Grammaticus, p. 36. 
* With joy, with triumph, he resigned his breath, 
And smiled away the agonies of death.’ 
7.—RomanrTic. 

Heath-beds—Buchanan and Smollett give very ro- 
mantic descriptions of the luxury of a heath-bed, such 
as are used in the Highlands of Scotland ; and toil may, 
without doubt, make any bed comfortable, but I can 
gay, from experience, that a heath-bed is far from 
being a pleasant couch.—Cordiner’s Picturesque Antiq. 

. 114, 
8.—PICTURESQUE. 

Alpine Scenery.—It is difficult to paint to the imagi- 
nation objects which have nothing in common with 
what is seen in other parts of the world ; it is dificult 
to make pass into the mind of the reader that impres- 
sion of admiration, mingled with terror, which is in- 
spired by those immense masses of ice, surrounded and 
surmounted with pyramidal rocks still more immense ; 
the contrast of the dazzling white of the snow with 
the obscure colours of the rocks moistened by the 
waters drained from the melting snows ; the transpa- 
rency of the air; the splendour of the light of the sun, 
which imparts to every object an indescribable vivacity 
and distinctness; and the profound and overawing 
[majestueur] silence which reigns in those vast soli- 
tudes—a silence which is only interrupted from time 
to time by the noise of some large mass of granite or 
of emerald ice dashing down the mountainous preci- 
pices. When a fine day occurs among the Alps, the 
air is so calm, pure, and light, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine storms could be there so terrific. But 
the wind being confined between converging rocks, ac- 
quires an amazing velocity which the strongest man can- 
not resist ; and being generally accompanied with snow, 
if you stop—you die of cold; if you proceed—you fall 
over a precipice in the obscurity of the storm, or your 
breath is stopt by reflected currents of wind.—Sausure’s 
Voyages dans les Alpes, p. 631. 

PicTURE OF MorNING. 
When pale Aurora, with face lamentable, 
Her russet mantle border’d all with sable, 
Lapped* about the heavenly circumstancet 
* « * . * 


With Sol depaint, as Paradise delectable, 
And blissful boughs with bloomed variance. 
. * . * * 


The daisy and the marigold unlapped,t 

Whilks § all the night lay with their leaves lapped, 

Them to reserve|| fra rheums pungitive. 

The umbrate trees that Titan about wapped ** 

Were portrayed, and on the earth y-shaped 

By golden beames vivificative. 
* * * 


* 


The grasshoppers among the vergers gnapped ++ 
And bees wrought material for their hive. 
Gawain Douglas, Palice of Heu. V. 
9,—MUSICAL. 

Extraordinary Feat of Mrs. Salmon.—Great vocal 
ability usually indicates great constitutional strength, 
and this is further proved from the resistance of 
catarrhal disorders by professional singers. Amateurs 
are always ‘ taking colds,’ professors very rarely, in- 
deed, though so much exposed to night air in their 
clothing. Mrs. Salmon, for example, in December, 
sang at Manchester on Wednesday ; at Leeds on 
Thursday ; at Sheffield on Friday; and at Hull 
(seventy miles distant) on Saturday. This, however, 
is not equal to her famous week, in which she appeared 
on Monday in London; on Tuesday at Oxford ; on 
Wednesday in London; on Thursday at Oxford ; on 
Friday in London ; and on Saturday at Bath. 

Minstrel Music. 
He sang sae sweet, it might dispel 
All rage but fell despair.— Ballad of Gil Morice. 

Early Opera in London.—The absurd manner of 
conducting the Opera in London, during the reigns of 
Charles and James, will appear from the mixture of 
Italian and English. Mrs. Tofts, a mere English- 
woman, in the part of Camilla, courted by Nicolini, an 
Italian, without understanding a syllable each other 
said ; Mrs. Tofts chaunting her recitative in English, 
in answer to his Italian; and, on the other hand, 
Valentini courting amorously, in the same language, a 
Dutch woman, who could neither speak English nor 
Italian. 

10.—CRITICAL. 

Bray a Fool in a Mortar.—The passage in Proverbs, 
rendered, ‘Though thou skouldst bray a fool in a 
mortar,’ &c., is quite misunderstood, and should be 
translated, ‘Though thou chastise [or punish] a fool 
in the grinding-house, [or mill,] among the workers 
at the grist ;’ for the Hebrew word Chethesh signifies 
to beat, to bruise by corporal punishment; while 
Baali, rendered with ‘ a pestle,’ is rather the plural of 
Baal, addicted to, (Prov. i. 17, and xxii. 24,) viz. 
addicted to grinding corn, or employed in grinding. 
Riputh, again, means ground corn, (2 Sam. xvii. 19.) 
Grist corn, ground, or ready for grinding. Be, ren- 
dered ‘ in,’ should be translated ‘ at’ the mortar, or 
in the prison, or bridewell, where offenders were com- 
pelled to grind corn, with stripes —Vide Terence, An- 
dria, iii. 4, and i. 2; and Judges, xvi. 21. 

Carthaginian and Irish—Colonel Vallencey main- 
tains, that the fragments of the Punic language pre- 
served in Plautus, are pure Irish. The line, 
* Handone silli hanum bene silli in mustine,’ 
he renders, ‘ When Venus grants a favour, it is gene- 
rally attended by some misfortune.’—Collect. Hibern. 

11.—MyYTHOLOGICAL. 
Origin of the Demi-Gods of Antiquity —It is too 
hasty a conclusion to affirm, with Warburton, that all 
the deities of the ancient mythology were once men 
and women ; for, though Jupiter, Bacchus, Ceres, &c., 
were once inhabitants of the world, it does not follow, 
that the grand ’Amoppnra originated in the errors of 
Polytheism, as the god-ship of the Sun, Moon, and 
*Ovpavos would, notwithstanding, remain inviolable and 
untouched.—Bott’s Answer to Warburton, 23. 

Fairy Rings. 

Illic Lemurum populus sub nocte choreas, 

Plauserit exiguas, viridesque attriverit herbas. 

Mons, Catherine, p. 9. 
12,—SEPULCHRAL. 
Hottentot Buryings in 1686.—The Hottentot custom 
of burying the dead is the following :—They come 
with knives, and shave the-body, arms, and legs of the 
deceased, through the thick skin ; then they dig a great 
hole, and set him in it upon his breech, clapping stones 
round about him to keep him upright ; after, comes a 
company of their women about him, making a horrid 
noise ; then they cover the mouth of the hole, and 
leave him in a sitting posture-—Cowley’s Voyage, apud 
Harris, i. 82. 





* Folded. 
ment, is almost as fine as the Spanish Espandidura. 
ed. § Which, in plural. | Preserve. 


+ The term ‘ Circumstance’ for the visible firma- 
+ Unfold- 
** Played or Flitted. 
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13.—SuPERSTITIOUS. 


Demons vanish at Cock-crowing. — This is by no 
means a recent superstition, as appears from the fol- 
lowing verses, by a poet of the fourth century : 

* Ferunt vagantes Deemones, 

Letas tenebris natium, 

Gallo canente exterritas, 

Sparsim timere et cedere.’—Prudentius. 

Sacredness of Islands.—The Irish of old seem to 
have held islands in superstitious veneration. In the 
river Shannon, the romantic island of Inniscailtre 
contains the remains of seven churches, and a round 
tower; and, in another of its islands, an anchorite 
tower, 120 feet high, where, also, the ruins of eleven 
churches are still visible-—Owenson’s Patriot Sketches, 
i. 48. 

The Orientals, in the same manner, hold the islands 
of Elephanta, Salsette, Ceylon, &c., holy. 

14.—ONEIROLOGICAL, 

Pleasures of Dreaming. — If we dreamed the same 
thing every night, it might perhaps affect us no less 
than objects seen by day. If an artisan dreamed every 
night that he was a king, I think he would be as 
happy as a king who should dream every night he was 
an artisan. Because our dreams are ever varying from 
themselves, they strike us more faintly.—Pascal, 
Pensées. 

15.—ASTROLOGICAL. 

Medical Astrology.—Maginus, in the preface to his 
Mathematical Physic, says that a physician has no 
use for astrology :—*‘* Unam artem ac quasi temerariam 
in sectantur, ac gloriam sibi ab ejus imperitid aucupari.”” 
On the other hand, Arieennus, the celebrated Arabian 
Physician, goes so far as to account physicians igno- 
rant of astrology little better than homicides—‘‘ Homi- 
cidas medicos Astrologie ignoros. —Kurt. Sprengel, 
Hist. Med. 

16.—ALCHEMICAL. 

The Cup of Immortality —The Chinese, it would ap- 
pear, have not been behind the Europeans in the pur- 
suit of the phantoms of alchemy, and Voo-tee, one 
of the most celebrated princes of the Han dynasty, 
was persuaded that the cup of immortality had been 
discovered. The Emperor finally procured this pre- 
cious draught, and appointed atime on which he was 
to quaff it in presence of his courtiers. It was ac- 
cordingly presented to him, when one of his grandees 
started forward, seized it, and drank it off. The Em- 
peror ordered the audacious grandee to instant execu- 
tion ; but the latter coolly told him that if the cup was 
good for any thing, death would have no power over 
him. Voo-tee pardoned him, but continued to believe 
in the efficacy of the cup.— De Guignes, Voy.& Peking. 

17.—MaAGICAL. 

Marine Incantations.—Incantamentis sic pollent ut 
naves in medio cursu retineant, sic ut nulla vi ven- 
torum amoveri possint. Quod malum solo virginum 
excremento, foris navium ac transtris illitis, curatur ; 
a quo, ut incalis accepi, spiritus illi natura abhorrent.— 
Hispan. Illustrat. ii, 1320 edit. Frank. 1603. 

18.—Lupicrous. 

Royal Dinner for the Devil, — His Majesty pro- 
fessed, that were he to invite the Devil to dinner, he 
should have these three dishes; 1. a pig [whether 
young or old—roast, boiled, or braised, is not in the 
bill;} 2. A poll of ling and mustard ; 3. A pipe of to- 
bacco for digestion. — dpothegms of St. James, p. 4, 
edit. Lond, 1608. 

Divinity of Agnes.—The Stoics prove the divinity of 
the heavenly bodies from their regular motions ; but, 
says Cotta, if things regular in their motion be on that 
account divine, then we must predicate divinity of ter- 
tian and quartaun agnes. — Vide Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 
205. 

II. 

‘ That knowledge is not to be reckoned useless which, thongh 

useless in itself, sharpens genius and sets the mind in order.’ 
Lorp BAcon. 
1.—PoLitTIcaL. 

Theological Politics of Mahomet.—In Mahometan 
countries, the vulgar are prohibited from reading those 
books which are accounted sacred; and this proves 
that Mahometanism is not fitted for the poor,—for all 
mankind. The prohibition, besides, is not a corruption, 
but an express precept, of the Keran.—Vide Erpenius 
and La Rogue, Voy. & Palestine. 

Influence of Ballads—More solid things do not 
show the complexion of the times so well as ballads and 
libels.— Selden. 

Of the truth of this, the songs of Beranger furnish 
aremarkable instance. 
2.—HIsTORICAL. 
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Picts in Ireland.—It is evident, from many authori- 
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ties, that there were Picts settled in Ireland at a very 
early period. We ew | refer, for instance, to Adomna- 
nus, vita St. Columb. ; Probus, vita St. Patricii ; 
Annals of Ulster ; Tighernac, &c. The title, indeed, 
of one of the chapters of O’Flaherty’s Ogygia is ‘ Pic- 
torum in Hiberniam migratio.’—Vide also Wood, in 
Trans. R. J. A. xii. 

Impaling among the Ancients,—The barbarous punish- 
ment of impaling, so common at present in the East, 
seems to have had place among the ancient Romans : 
‘ Cogita hoc loco carcerem, et cruces, et eculeos, et 
uncum, et adactum per medium hominem qui per os 
emergat, stipitem.’—Seneca Epist. 14. ‘ Alii capite 
conversos in terram suspendere: alii per obscena sti- 
pitem egerunt: alii brachia patibulo explicuerunt.’— 
Seneca, de Consol. xx. 


Irish Cannibalism.—In order to render a young girl 
named Eithne Vathaek sooner marriageable, for the 
purpose of fulfilling a prediction, she was fed with the 
flesh of young children to quicken her growth, In 
consequence of this mode of dieting, she was capable 
of marriage some years before the usual age.— Keating, 
p. 261. 

4.—B1oGRAPHICAL. 

Cruden.—The learned Cruden, author of the Con- 
cordance to the Bible, professed his determination not 
to marry, because, by obeying the precept, ‘ increase 
and multiply,’ be believed that he would make himself 
a party to the propagation of sin. Acting upon this 
principle, he eventually paid his addresses to an old 
maid, who rejected him. 

Newton and Stillingfleet—Whiston, the author of 
the Theory of the Earth, informs us that he lost the 
favour of Sir Isaac Newton by presuming to contra- 
dict him; and adds, that he would not have ventured 
to publish any thing against his chronology during his 
life, as, from the irritability of his temper, it might 
possibly have killed him. Stillingfleet was no less affected 
by having his opinions controverted, if we are to believe 
his chaplain, Dr. Bentley, who tells us that he believed 
Locke’s confutation of his metaphysics concerning the 
the Trinity hastened his end. 

5.—ToPpoGRAPHICAL. 

Locality ef Troy.—Many regions formerly abound- 
ing in wood, by being now stript of it, are become much 
less abufidant in springs. From this cause it is that 
Choiseul and others have in vain searched for the river 
Scamander, in the locality of Troy. The forests of 
Mount Ida have for ages been in ruins, and the sources 
of the Scamander have thereby been dried up.—<4bbé 
Rozier. 

6.—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Cole’s Manuscripts —The Rey. William Cole, the 
friend of Walpole, left behind him in MS. more than 
fifty vols. folio in his own writing, from 1745 to 1777. 
The title of this voluminous work is ‘ Athene Canta- 
brigenses,’ and is intended as a sort of companion to 
Anthony-a-Wood’s Athene. 


7—.GRAMMATICAL. 


Prepositional Cases-—-When by conquest or inter- 
course one nation intermingles with another,very impor- 
tant alterations are made upon their common language. 
Take, for example, a Lombard who was attempting to 
speak Latin, and who, having occasion for the dative 
case of Roma, should not readily recollect it,—he would 
naturally say, de Roma, or ad Roma, and accordingly 
di Roma and al Roma are at present used in Italy, It 
is in such particulars that the modern Greek differs 
from the ancient.— Smith, Form. of Lang. 

8.—METAPHYSICAL. 

Beauty.—There is a first model of beauty and agree- 
ableness, which consists in a certain relation between 
our own nature and the thing with which we are 
affected. Whatever is formed on this model interests 
and delights us; whatever differs from it is always 
displeasing.— Pascal, Pensées. 

9.—LoGicat. 

Sir Philip Sidney and the Austrian Equerry.—When 
Sir Philip Sidney was at Vienna, the Emperor had an 
Equerry who spoke so eloquently of horses as made 
Sir Philip say, ‘ If I had not been a piece of a logician 
before I came to him, I think he would have persuaded 
me to have wished myself a horse.’ 


Christian Argument.—St. Louis earnestly counselled 
his intimate friend, the Sire de Joinville, never, upon 
any account, to argue with an infidel. ‘The only way,’ 
said his saintly Majesty, ‘that a Christian can do in 
such cases, is to thrust his sword into his belly as far as 
it will go.’—Memoires de Joinville. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne article on Michael Sturtz, though excellent in some 
respects, is not exactly suited to onr work. We shall be glad 
to hear again from our Correspondent. 


The articles on Pantomimes and the New Year's day in 
America, lie at our office for the writers. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


M‘Gregor’s Sketches of British America, 8vo., 7s. 

Ditto, Ditto, 12mo., 5s. 

Mangnall’s Geography, 3d Edition, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Lawrence’s Last Autumn, and other Poems, !2mo., 6s. 

Wardrop on Aneurism, royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Mann’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History and Non- 
conformity, 1 vol. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Channing’s Works, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Bloomfield’s Prometheus, 8vo., 5th Edition, 8s. 

Whateley’s Logic, 8vo., third edition, 12s. 

Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery, compared and con- 
trasted, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Economy of Human Life, French, by Mrs. Davidson, royal 
18mo., 2s. 6d. 

What is Luxury? post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Madan’s Translation of Juvenal and Persius, 2 vols. 8vo., new 
edition, 148. 

Gomersall’s Tables of Discount, 1/. 5s. 

Stewart's Farcwell Discourses, 8vo., 5s. 

Rev. J. Wolfe’s Journal, vol. 3, Svo., 8s. 

Belgic Pastorals, and other Poems, by J. Glasse, Esq., 7s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht, 
by Lord J. Russell, vol. 2, 4to., 2/. 10s. 

Venn’s Duty of Man, new edition, 8vo., 8s. 

M‘Gregor’s Stories from the History of Ireland, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Edmund O’Hara, by the Author of ‘ Elmes Castle,’ 18mo., 


3s. 6d. 
a Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, 2 vols., 12mo., 
10s. 6d. 


Ditto, ditto, in 1638, 2 vols. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Marsh’s Companion to the Altar, second edition, 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Fincher’s Interposition of Divine Providence, 12mo., 6s. 

Jewsbury’s Letters to the Young, 12mo., second edition, 6s. 

The Millennium, Twelve Stories, by Mrs. Sherwood, 18mo., 2s. 

Cobbin’s Child’s Commentator on the Scriptures, vol. 1., 2s. 6d. 

The Silent Preacher, by Mr. Richard Hooker, with an Address 
by H. Budd, M.A., 5s. 

Frapklin’s Journeys to the Polar Seas, 4 pocket vols., 20s. 

Malcolm’s History of Persia, new edition, brought down to the 
present time, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

The First Number of a Series of Coloured Plates, by H. Alken, 
to be called, Comparative Monthly Sports, 5s. 

Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion, &c., with a Memoir, by the 
Rev. G. Craig, }2mo., 6s. 

Poems and Translations, by Bishop Heber, new edition, 8vo. 

Woman’s Love, a Drama, 2s. fid. 

Lodge’s Portraits, new edition, 7s. 6d. 

Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, No. I., 3s. 

The New Scots Magazine, No. I., 1s.,—to be continued 
Monthly. 

The First Number of a New Editlon of Burns’s Works, with 
“—e on Steel, by Shury, from Original Paintings by 

. Kidd. 





Sate Offices in England and Egypt.—The Pasha of 
Egypt has at present four of his state Officers improv- 
ing themselves in this country, viz., his Salactar or 
Sword Bearer, answering, of course, to our First Lord 
of the Treasury; his Murdar or Seal Bearer, Lord 
High Chancellor; his Dividar or Inkstand Bearer, 
Clerk of the Court ; and his Tumassi Agassi or (lite- 
rally) Master of the Washerwomen, doubtful, probably, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; which is the more 
likely, from the circumstance of his being the one sent 
by Government to learn naval tactics on board the 
Shannon. There is, besides, an Armenian studying 
liberal arts and polite language at Portsmouth, but 
we believe he does not hold any state office. 

Liberty —Is it not better that liberty should rise 
spontaneously from a soil prepared for its reception, 
and in which its seeds have gradually been maturing in 
the progress of society, than violently to plant it on 
stony and thorny ground, where no congenial qua- 
lities give strength to its roots, and beauty to its blos- 
soms, where it does not throw wide its perennial sha- 
dow under which the people may find happiness and 
refuge, but spring up, like the gourd of Jonah, in the 
night of popular tumult and unnatural and extravagant 
innovation, to perish in the morning beneath the heat 
of reckless fashion, or the consuming fire of foreign in- 
terference ?—Russell’s Tour in Germany, Article Persia, 


Extract of a Letter dated Chamouni, July 22, 1816, 
from Percy B. Shelley to Thos. Procter, Esq. 
On a Painted Woman. 
(From the French of Brebeuf.) 
To youths, who hurry thus away, 
How silly your desire is 
At such an early hour to pay 
Your compliments to Iris. 
Stop, prithee, stop, ye hasty beaux, 
No longer urge, this race on ; 
Though Iris has put on her clothes, 
he has not put her face on. 
R.A. D, 
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Just published, Part the Second, containing six Plates, of 
HE SELECT GALLERY of ETCHINGS, 
after Chef-d’ceuvres of the Old Masters, finished so as 
best to represent the Manner of the Original Paintings, and 
beautifully executed by the most eminent Artists. 

Contents.—1. Hostellerie, after Wowermans.—2. La Brou- 
ette, Weeninx.—3. The Mendicants, Le Nain.—4. The Den- 
tist, G. Douw.—5. The Storm, Berghem.—6. De Heere Grogt, 
or the Gentleman’s River at Amsterdam, De Hooge. 

*,* The number of the impressions of the above Work is 
strictly limited to fifty copies of each description, and the 
Copper-plates totally destroyed. 

Price of each Part—Prints, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; 
Proofs, large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Proofs, India Paper, 3/. 3s. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall-mall ; and sold by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street. 

Of whom may be had, 

Part I. containing—The Pig Market, Ostade; A Woman 
paring Turnips, Mass ; Deer and Water Fowl, Ridinger ; the 
Music Lesson, Terburg ; The Toilet, Eglon Vander Neer. 





Next week, will be published, with large Additional Matter, 
and several New Embellishments, a Second Edition of 
ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED ; by the Rev. 

W. M. Kinsey, B. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. Embellished 
with a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, and various Engravings 

of Costumes, Landscape Scenery, &c. 

The Author has been encouraged by the rapid sale of the 
first edition of his Work to undertake the publication of a 
second, which, he trusts, will come recommended to the 
favourable consideration of the public, not only from the sedu- 
lous revision which it has undergone, but also from embodyin 
additional specimens of the national music of Portugal, an 
the following new Illustrations, executed by the first Artists in 
the most finished style :—1. Belem Castle, on the Tagus; 2. 
The Aqueduct and City of Lisbon ; 3. The Moorish Palace at 
Cintra; 4. The Cork Convent, near Colares ; 5. The Fortifica- 
tions of Alhandra on the Tagus, which formed the extreme 
right of the lines of Torres Vedras; 6 and 7. Portraits of 
Camoens and of Ignez de Castro ; besides several Vignettes by 
Messrs. Brooks and Harvey.—The additional matter, which 
extends to 100 pages, will comprise a brief Historical Review 
of the State of Literature, Arts, and Sciences in Portugal, from 
the earliest period to the present time. 

The price of the New Edition will be Two Pounds, in boards. 
A few copies will have proof impressions of the plates, on India 
paper, price 2/. 8s.; for which intending purchasers will please 
to forward their names. 

Published for the Author, by Treutte] and Wurtz, Treuttel, 
Jun. and Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho 
Square. 





BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
On the 10th of January, will be published in 4to, stamped for 
circulation by post, price 1s., 
SUPPLEMENT TO BENT’S MONTHLY 
LITERARY ADVERTISER and REGISTER of ENGRAV- 
NGS, Works on the Fine Arts, &c. Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the New Books published in London from January to 
December, 1828, inclusive, with their sizes and prices; also a 
List of the Principal Engravings published in London during 
the same period, together with the Names of the Painters and 
Engravers, and the style, size, and publication price of each 
print. 

London: Published for the Executor of the late W. Bent, by 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s Hall-court, and may be 
had (postage free) of every Bookseller and Newsman in the 
kingdom. 





COOPER v. WAKLEY. JOHN ST. JOHN LONG, &c. &c. 
MPARTIAL PRACTICAL REMARKS on the 
the SURGICAL POINTS of the TRIAL of COOPER vr. 
WAKLEY, and on the Law Surgery of Sir James Scarlett ; 
further Exposure of the Practice and Guinea Trade of 
John St. John Long, the pretended Curer of Consumption; on 
the Curative Effects of the Chirayita Herb in cases of Indiges- 
tion arising from Disorder of the Liver, Visceral Obstructions, 
&c. by Dr. Blundell and Sully; on Treatment of Jaundice, 
Dropsies, Intestinal Obstructions by Dr. Kinglake ; on the Lym.. 
phatic Inflammation, by Dr. Epps; Cure of Blindness from 
Opacity, of Rheumatism, Ulcers, Scaly Diseases of the Skin, 
Tumour of the Female Breast, Worms, old Strictures, Corpu- 
lency, by Messrs. Wood, Stafford, Lloyd, &c. ; Directions for 
making the Anodyne Cement for tender carious Teeth, and for 
Mercurial Ointments and Blue Pills ; Exposure of the Trade 
and High Charges of Drugs at Apothecaries’ Hall; Cautions 
respecting Leeches; Superiority of Ascetous Extracts ; 
Moxom’s concentrated Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilia ; 
Effects of Croton Oil; late Proceedings of the College Lawyer 
vy. Dr. Harrison ; New Regulations of the Court of Examiners ; 
with other Medical and Philosophical Intelligence,—appear in 
the First Number of the Gazette of Health for the present year, 
being the 157th,—Price Is. 
Sold by Simpkin and Co., Stationer’s-court ; at 170, Picca-~ 
dilly ; and by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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In a few days will be published by EDWARD BULL, New Pub- 
lic Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


London, The 7 : 
DVENTURES of a KING’S PAGE 
3 vols. 

‘If you would know whether virtues or vices keep a man 
farthest from a court, go to court and learn.‘— Winter's Tale. 

2. FRANCIS, THE FIRST KING OF FRANCE, MEMOIRS 
OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES, with a fine Portrait from Titian. 
In 2 vols, —— uniform with the 8vo. edit. of Roscoe's 
Leo X.) pi 

Te CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
or a Familiar Explanation of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind. 2 vols. 12mo, 

4. THE MANUAL FOR INVALIDS. 
One small volume. 

Just published, 


5. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. By Henry N«eE ve. 
New edit. 3 vols. te lls. 6d. 


vols. price 1. lls. 


HE TRIALS OF LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle, or the Sensitive Man.’ 

* The tragical vein of the first story is pursued through scenes 
and adventures with a skill which would not have disgraced 
Mrs. Ratcliffe herself.’—Alheneum. 

The second story reminds us of the best performances of 
Mrs. Opie—its truth is alone comparable to the superior pro- 
ductions of Miss Austin.’— Examiner. 

‘ They are both full of thought, and in the highest degree pa- 
thetic. They are those romances of real life of which Lord 
Byron says, most truly, we sce and hear more than we shall 
ever read.’—Times. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

This day is published, price SIX SHILLINGS, 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. V. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Dominion of the Moors in Spain ; Persecution and Expul- 
sion of the Moriscoes.—II. Thorlacius. Antiquity of Rhyine. 
—III. Dutrochet. Most recent Discoveries in Vegetable Phy. 
siology—IV. German Playwrights, Grillparzer, Mlingemann, 
and Miilner.—V. The Politics of Italy.—V1I. Bismark. History 
of Cavalry Tacties.—VII. Kilgren. Swedish Poetry.—VIIL. 
Memoirs of Vidocg and Collet.—1X. Italian Comedy.—X, Tur- 
key. The Seraglio.—X1. to XVII. Short Reviews of the newest 
Classical, Danish, German, French, Italian, and Spanish Pub- 
lications.—X VIII. Continental Literary Intelligence.—X!X. 
mecselogy, Monti, Remard, &c.—XX. New Foreign Publica- 

Ons. 

Black, Young. and Young, 2, Tavistock-street ; 

Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough-street. 
*,* No. VJ. will be published in March. 


R THE YEAR 1} 
D COCK’S “COM M ERCI PAL POCKET 
BOOK, for Merchants, Brokers, Wharfingers, and others. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Alexander Baring, Esq., M.P. 
y HENRY ADCOCK, Civil Engineer. 

This improved Pocket Book contains an analysis of Commer- 
cial Science, and, owing to the application of a peculiar pro- 
perty of numbers, as much matter as is usually comprised in 

rom five to six thousand octavo pages, or ten thick octavo 
volumes. 

Besides the usual quantity of ruled paper for cash accounts 
and memoranda, and the most important of the information 
comprised in the former Annuals, it will contain the Weights 
and Measures of every Commercial Province, City, Sea-port, 
Town, and Country ; their value relatively to each other; the 
relative value of the Old and Imperial, and of the English and 
Scottish, Weights and Measures ; Multiplication and Division 
obtaitied by Inspection ; Tables of Interest at 4, 44, and 5 per 
cent., from 1 to 365 days; Tables of the Value of Annuities 
and Leases, and of the Calculations of Enropean Exchanges. 

To show the value of this extraordinary property of num- 
bers, it may be necessary to state, that most of the articles, 
enumerated above, are in a tabular form; that this Pocket 
Book will be no larger than the former Annuals; and that the 
Interest of any sum of,money at 4, 44, and 5 per cent., al- 
though occupying but ten pages each in this improved Pocket 
Book, can be obtained with the same facility as that of 4 and 
5 per cent, from the more expensive works, which are charged 
1s. 11s. 6d. Price 10s. 

ADCOCK’S SPORTSMAN’S POCKET BOOK. 

This improved Pocket Book, besides 104 raled pages for cash 
Accounts and Memoranda, and the most important of the in- 
formation comprised in the former Annuals, contains the 
Sports and Pastimes of the British People ; exhibiting, in dis- 
tinct Treatises, and in as concise a manner as possible, the 
most valuable of the matter connected with Hunting, Cours- 
7. Racing, Shooting, Cricket, and Angling. 

58. 


ADCOCK’S GENERAL POCKET BOOK. 

This improved Pocket Book, besides 104 ruled pages for cash 
Accounts and Memoranda, contains Britislr Weights and 
Measures; the relative value of the principal British and 
Foreign, of Old and Imperial, and of the English and Scottish, 
Weights and Measures ; Multiplication and Division obtained 
by Inspection , and Tables of Interest at 5 per cent., from 1 to 
365 days. 

Owing to the application of the peculiar property of num- 
bers, this Pockct Book contains as much matter as is usnally 
comprised in two thousand octavo pages, or four thick octavo 
volumes; the Multiplication and Division of any Numbers, 
and to almost any extent, may be readily obtained ; and the 
Interest of any required Sum, from | to 365 days, may be 
obtained with the same facility as in the more expensive pub- 
liecations, which are charged 1/. 11s. 6d. each. Price 5s. 

ADCOCK’S ENGINEER’S POCKET BOOK, 
for Engineers, Manufacturers, Millwrights, and Others. De- 
dicated, by permission, to Henry Maudslay, Esq. 

This Improved Pocket Book is far superior to the Enginecr’s 
Pocket Book, published last year; the Treatises on Geometry, 
and Fractional and Decimal Numbers, have been left out en- 

and the Treatise on the Mensuration of Surfaces and 

ids has bees much simplified and d to make 
ragm for more valuable i on. It contains, by Tables 
and Short Rules, and by the application of a peculiar pro- 
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THE ATHENEUM. 


oe 
perty of numbers, British Weights and Measures; Miscel- 
laneous Information on Digging, Well-sinking, Bricklaying, 
Carpentry, &c.; Tables of the quantity of Bricks necesary 
to construct any piece of Brick-work, and of the number of 
rods of Brick- work contained in any quantity of superficial 
fect ; Tables of the relative value of British and Foreign, Old 
and Imperial, and English and Scottish, Weights and Mea- 
sures; Multiplication and Division, Squares and Cubes, and 
Square and Cube Roots, obtained by Inspection; the Mensu- 
ration of Surfaces and Solids; Tables of the Areas and 
Cirenmferences of Circles, the Areas of Circular Segments and 
Zones, and 6f the Lengths of circular and semi-elliptic Arcs ; 
rules to calculate the Mechanical Powers, the Gravitating 
Property of Bodies, the Centres of Gravity, Gyration, and Per- 
cussion, the Vibration of the Pendulum, and the Central 
Forces. 

Next to those follow a Tabular Comparative View of Ani- 
mal Exertions, Rules for the Construction of Water and 
Wind-Mills, Tables of the Elastic Force of Steam, and Rules 
and Approximating Rules to Compate the Powers of Steam 
Engines; Rules to find the Quantity of he age 3 discharged by 
Simple Apertures, by Cylindrical, Conical, Compound, and 
Bent Tubes, by Horizontal, Vertical, leek. and Bent 
Conduit Pipes, and by Weirs and Rectangular Notches ; 
Tables exhibiting the Ratios between the Theoretic and the 
Real Discharges, the Comparative Di and 
Tubes, 
cities. 

A Section on Pneumatics, showing the Weight of Air at 
different Altitudes, the Velocity of the Wind, the Expansion 
of Air by Heat, and the m«< thod of Computing Distances by 
Sound; a Section on Heat, exhibiting the Quantity of Heat 
produced by the Combustion of different Substances; a Ta- 
bular View of the Freezing Points of Liquids, the Melting 
Points of Solids, the Points at which Lienids and Solids are 
Volatilized, or converted into Gases, and the Expansion and 
Contraction of Substances by Heat; a Section ou Artificial 
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ischarges by Pi 
and the Ratios between the Initial and Final Vélo- 


from the 
Mr. Smart ; sl indien of cuntilion, Lasemacend the seaanhe 
Duration of Human Life. 

To these are added, a Section on the Strength of Mate- 
rials; exhibiting, in a Tabular form, the Adhesive Force of 
Nails, Iron Pins, Screws, and Glue; the Cohesive Force of 
Metals, Metallic Alloys, Wood, Leather, Chain Cables, Ropes, 
and Miscellaneous Substances; with Observations on the. 
Strength of Materials when pulled or compressed in the direc- 
tion of their length, when exposed to a lateral strain, and 
when twisted. 

Finally, a Section on the Weight of Materials; being a 
Tabular View of the Weight of Bar, 

Wrought and Cast Iron Plate, [ron Pipes, Lead 
Lead, Bricks, Tiles, and Miscellancous. Substances ; with 
Weight and Dimensions of Coppers and Boilers, the Weight 
and Bore of Cocks, and Tables of Specific Gravities.— 
Price 8s. 

ADCOCK’S BUILDER’S POCKET BOOK, 
for Carpenter’s, Bricklayers, Builders, and others.—This im- 
proved Pocket Book, besides 104 ruled for Cash Accounts 
and Memoranda, contains British Weights and Measures; Mis- 
cellaneous Information on Digging, Brick-laying, Well-sink- 
ing, &c.; Tables of the Quantity of Bricks necessary to con 
struct any piece of Brick-work, the Number of Rods of Brick- 
work contained in any quantity of Superficial Feet; and 
Tables of the relative value of the Old and Imperial, aud ‘of the 
English and Scottish Weights and Measures 

Next to these follow a Section on the Strength of Materials ; 
exhibiting, in a Tabular form, the Adhesive Force of Nails, 
Iron Pins, Screws, and Glue; the Cohesive aoe of Metals, 
Metallic Alloys, V Wood, Leather, Chain Cables, Ropes, and Mis- 





Light, another on the Tecth of W heels, another on Mech 
and another on Friction. 

To those are added, a Section on the Strength of Materials ; 
exhibiting, in a Tabular form, the Adhesive Force of Nails, 
Iron Pins, Screws, and Glue; the Cohesive Force of Metals, 
Metallic Alloys, Wood, Leather, Chain Cables, Ropes, and 
Miscellancous Substances ; with Observations on the Strength 
of Materials when pulled or compressed in the direction of 
their length, when exposed to a lateral strain, and when twisted. 

And, finally, a Section on the Weight of Materials ; being a 
Tabular View of the Weight of Bar, Square, and Bolt Lron, 
Wrought and Cast Iron Plate, Iron Pipes, Lead Pipes, Sheet 
Lead, Bricks, Tiles, and me Substances, with the 
Weight and Dimensions of Coppers and Boilers, the Weight 
and Bore of Cocks, and Tables of Specific Gravities. 

N:-&.—This improved Pocket Book has One Hundred and 
Four Ruled Pages, for Cash Accounts and Memoranda; is 
embellished with Wood Engravings; has every rule given 
fully, clearly, and distinctly, and free from Algebraic For- 
mulz, and is no larger than the Pocket Books annually sold. 
Price $s, 


ADCOCK’S MECHANIC’S POCKET BOOK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Henry Maudslay, Esq. 

This improved Pocket Book, besides 104 ruled pages for Cash 
Accounts and Memoranda, and the most important of the 
Information comprised in the Former Annuals, contains, by 
Tables and Easy Rules, free from Algebraic Formule, the Cal- 
culations of the Lever, the Wheel and Axle, the Pulley, the 
inclined Plane, the Wedge and the Screw, the Gravitating Pro- 
perty of Bodies, the Centres of Gravity, Gyration, and Percus- 
sion, the Vibrations of the Pendulum, and the Central Forces. 

Next to these follow a Tabular Comparative View of Ani- 
mal Exertion, Rules tor the Construction of Water and Wind- 
Mills, Tables of the Biestic Force of Steam, and Rales and 
Approximating Rules to compute the Powers of Steam-En- 
gines; Rules to find the Quantity of Water cischarged by 
Simple Apertures, by Cylindrical, Conical, Compound, and 
Bent Tubes, by Horizontal, V ertical, Inclined, and Bent Con- 
duit Pipes, and by Weirs and Rectangular Notches ; Tables 
exhibiting the Ratios between the Theoretic and the Real Dis- 
charges, the Comparative Discharge by Pipes and Tubes, and 
the Ratios between the Initial and Final Velocities. 

A Section on Pneumatics, showing the Weight of Air at 
different Altitudes, the Velocity of the Wind, the Expansion 
of Air by Heat, and the Method of Computing Distances by 
Sound; a Section on Heat, exhibiting the Quantity of Heat 
produced by the Combustion of different Substances; a Ta- 
bular View of the Freezing Points of Liquids, the Melting 
Points of Solids, the Points at which Liquids and Solids are 
Volatilized, or converted into Gases, and the Expansion and 
Contraction of Substances by Heat; a Section on Artificial 
Light, another on the Tecth of Whecls, another on Mechan- 
ism, and another on Friction. 

To these aré added, a Section on the Strength of Mate- 
rials ; exhibiting, in a Tabular form, the Adhesive Force of 
Nails, Iron Pins, Screws, and Glue; the Cohesive Force of 
Metals, Metallic Alloys, Wood, Leather, Chain Cables, Ropes, 
and Miscellaneous Substances; with Observations on the 
Strength of Materials when pulled or compressed in the direc- 
tion of their length, when exposed toa lateral strain, and when 
twisted. 

And, finally, a Section on the Weight of Materials; being a 
Tabular View of the Weight of Bar, Square, and Holt Iron, 
Wrought and Cast iron Piate, Iron Pipes, Lead Pipes, Sheet 
Lead, Bricks, Tiles, and Miscellaneous Substances, with the 
Ww eight and Dime nsions of Coppers and Boilers, the Weight 
and Bo re of Cocks, and Tables of Specific Gravities. Price 5s. 

ADCOCK’S ARCHITECT’S POCKET BOOK, 

for Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and Others. This im- 
proved Pocket Book, besides 104 ruled pages for Cash Accounts 
and Memoranda, contains, by Tables and Short Rules, and 
by the application of a peculiar property of numbers, British 
Weights and Measures; Miscellaneous Information on Arti- 
ficers’ Work ; Tables of the Quantity of Bricks necessary to 
construct any piece of Brickwork, and of the number of Rods 
of Brick work containe any quantity of Superficial Feet ; 

Tables of the relative Vs of British and Forcign, Old and 
Imperial, and English Scottish Weights and Measures ; 
Multiplication and Di Squares and Cubes, and Square 
and Gabe Roots, obtainetiby Inspection; the Mensuration of 





es ; with Observations on the Stren of 
Materiajs, when pulled or compressed in the direction of their 
length, when exposed to a latcral strain, and when twisted. 

To these will be added, a Section on the Weight of Mate- 
rials ; being a Tabular View of the Weight of Bar, Square, 
and Bolt Iron, Wrought and Cast Iron Plates, Iron Pipes, Lead 
Pipes, Sheet Lead, Bricks, Tiles, and Miscellaneous Substances, 
with the Weight and Dimensions of Coppers and Boilers, the 
Weight and Bore of Cocks, and Tables of Specific Gravities. 
And, finally, ‘Laxton’s Builder's Prices,’ containing —— 
of 7,000 Prices, carefully di ed and from pre- 
sent Price of Materials and Labour, the Workman’s Prices for 
Labour only ; the best Mode of Measuring ; ; and a great va- 
riety of useful and important Tables, with an Abstract of the 
Building and Paving Acts. Price 6s. 


ADCOCK’S GENTLEMAN'S POCKET BOOK, 


for the Nobility, Gentry, and others.—This Improved Pocket 
Book, besides 104 ruled pages for Cash Accounts and Memo- 

randa, contains, 1. A General Tabular View of the eatery 
System ; exhibiting, in a familiar and 
the Dimensions and Revolutions of the Planets ; their’ Volumes, 
or the Quantity of Matter in each, compared with that of the 
Earth ; their Mean Distances from the Sun ; the Mean Dis- 
tances ‘of the Satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, and the 
times of their Revolutions; an easy Method of the 
Tides, -_s the supposed or "real influence of the Planets on At- 
mospherical Changes. 

2. The Division of the Earth into Four Primary Parts, and 
the Quantity of Dry Land compared with that of the Rivers 
and the Ocean; a General Geographical, Gevlogical, Statisti- 
cal, and Commercial View of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amc- 
rica; their Relative Connexion with cach other; the Number 

of their Inhabitants, and the Division of those Inhabitants into 
various Religions, Castes, and Tribes; the Heights of their 
principal Mountains and i Edifices ; the Lengths, Breadths, and 
Velocities, of their principal Rivers ; and the Areas of their 
principal Lakes, Forests, and Deserts. 

3. A more General and Extended View of Europe : its Divi- 
sion into Empires, Kingdoms, and Principalities, and the Com- 
mercial Dependencies of such Empires, Kingdoms, and Prin- 
cipalities, on each other ; the Relative Distance of the princi- 
Wanal Ghee Cities ; and their Governments, Soesem, and 
Pol 

4.A Statistical View of the British Empire ; the Number of 
its inhabitants in 1801, 1811, and 1821, being the Periods when 
the three Censuses were taken ; ; the Annual Proportion of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths ; the Comparative Healthiness 
of the several Counties; the Division of the Population into 
several Religious Denominations ; the Division of the United 
Kingdoms into Counties or Shires, their ral Aspects, 
Mean Temperature, and Average Quantity of Rain; their 
Mountains, Rivers, Canals, and Public Edifices. 

5. A Commercial View of the British Empire, exhibiting the 
great Extent and Value of the Arts, Mines, and Manufactures ; 
the Value of the Exports and Imports ; the Quantity of Ship- 

ping employed ; the Annual Produce of the Country. ; the Re- 

venue and National Debt; the Circulating Medium ‘in Gold, 
Silver, Bank-notes, Acceptances, and Promissory-notes ; the 
Number of Convictions and Executions for Forgery, and Coin. 
ing ; and a General View of the Commercial State of 

6. The Sports.and Pastimes of the British People ; exhibit- 
ing, in distinct Treatises, and in as concise a manner as pos- 
sible, the most Valuable of the information connected with ’ 
Hunting, Coursing, Hawking, Racing, Shooting, Cricket, and 
Angling. 

- The Construction of the British Government ;. showing 
the ‘Births of the present Royal Family of Great Britain ; the: 
Names of the Ministers of State, of Members of Parli 
the Judges, Lord Lieutenants, Archbishops and Bishops, British 
and Foreign Ambassadors, Charges des Affaires and Consuls, 
and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London.—Price 9s, 

Orders received by the Author, at the Publication Ware- 
house, No. 16, Finch-lane, Cornhill ; by Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall ; Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock ; Messrs. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. ; Messrs. Suttaby, Fox, and. nets 2 3 and by 
eyery respectable Bookseller in the United Kingdoms. 
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